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THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH. 


By George Willis Cooke. ° 


O one who carefully studies the churches to identify their own inter- 
signs of the times can doubt that ests with the higher civic life of the 
a new spirit is coming over the nation. More and more the churches 
churches of our day. They are be- are coming to see that the kingdom 


coming more practical, 
more humanitarian, more 
desirous of realizing the 
spirit of Christ in the life 
of the world, and more 
devoted to the great civic 
interests of the communi- 
ties in which they are 
placed. It is not to be 
thought that the churches 
are losing their faith or 
their hold on the great 
spiritual verities of re- 
ligion. The indications 
are that the genuine truths 
of a spiritual religion are 
deepening in their hold 
upon the mass of the peo- 
ple, that there is likely to 
be in the near future a 
fresh revival of interest in 
pure and undefiled re- 
ligion, and that there may 
come at any time a great 
awakening of world-wide 
religious convictions. 
The signs which indi- 
cate this new revival of 
religious faith are many; 
but one of the most inter- 
esting and remarkable is 
that which causes the 
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of God is not a mere 
dream of the future or 
the attainment of per- 
sonal bliss in heaven, 
but the building up in 
America, and through- 
out the world, of such 
a national life as will 
realize the spirit of the 
teachings of Jesus 
Christ in daily con- 
duct. The churches 
are setting themselves 
to the task of being the 
centres of practical re- 
form. It has been 
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thought and said that 
they were dead to the 
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large and vital interests of the life 
we now live; but this assertion is 
denied by the appearance of a Protes- 
tant Savonarola in New York, in the 
person of Doctor Parkhurst, who has 
set himself to the task of civic reform 
with a noble spirit and a dauntless 
courage. He is not alone in such 
work or in such consecration to hu- 
man good. Thousands of others are 
working with like largeness of pur- 
pose, and with as genuine a devotion 
to the best interests of the people. 
This humanitarian and civic spirit, 
which is coming rapidly into the life 
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of the churches, has 
taken the form of what is 
called the open or insti- 
tutional = church. Its 
cardinal aim is a practical 
realization of the spirit of 
Christ in the life of the 
present day. Its chief 
characteristic, at least 
from an outside point of 
view, is the adoption of 
secular methods in the 
work of the churches. 
The aim is to reach the 
people, to help them in 
any and every way pos- 
sible. The spiritual aim 
of the church is not low- 
ered, but, if any result fol- 
lows, is placed higher and 
made more thoroughly 
supreme in its importance. The 
church is still the centre of religious 
faith and consecration; and to it the 
great mass of people must look for 
inspiration and moral purpose. 

Given a religious ideal and conse- 
cration to it, the new religious move- 
ment refuses to be contented with the 
old way of spending these on the 
church itself or in saving individuals 
for heaven. It wishes to influence 
the whole life of the world, to lift up 
human society, to purify civic life, 
to make the city clean, politically 
honest and socially pure. Having 
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the spirit of Christ, the church is not 
to be contented with hearing ser- 
mons; but it must practice what it 
hears, live what it believes. 

To this end, the church keeps its 
doors open every day in the week, and 
all day. It ministers to all the needs 
of men, in body, heart, conscience, 
will, mind and soul. Especially does 
it seek to help those who cannot help 
themselves. Its desire is to reach the 
people, the poor, needy, unfortunate, 
friendless and outcast. It feeds the 
hungry, clothes the naked, forgives 
the sinful, comforts the sorrowing, 
sets the solitary in families, educates 
the ignorant, inspires the discour- 
aged. The men whoare active in this 
new religious movement are not fool- 
ish enough to suppose that they can 
literally imitate Christ under the con- 
ditions of modern life and have any 
good grow out of it; but they en- 
deavor in all ways to put his spirit 
into the life of to-day, so that the 
churches may be to the men of the 
present day what he was to the men 
of his time. The common _ people 
heard him gladly; and the churches 
should be such that the plainest men 
and women will find in them true 
friends and helpers. He went about 
doing good; and that should be the 
work of every church. He healed 
the sick, lame, blind and deaf; and 
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the churches should set themselves to 
the same tasks. He took the bur- 
dens of men off their shoulders; and 
the churches everywhere should not 
lack the same power. 

Slowly a new method of church life 
and work has come into existence. 
It has not grown out of the thought 
of any one person or had its origin in 
the peculiarities of any one denom- 
ination. It has grown out of the life 
of our century, from its special re- 
ligious conditions and aspirations. 
This new style of church has taken 
various names, but essentially is the 


same every- 
where, whether 
the qualifying 


adjective is hu- 
manitarian, 
open, free, insti- 
tutional or socio- 


logical. This 
new church is 
not denomina- 
tional or theo- 
logical. It is 
not a sect or 
party, but a 
movement. It 


may be found in 
all denomina- 
tions; and every- 
where it is the 
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greatest foe to that form of denomina- 
tionalism which can see nothing of 
good beyond its own sect. 

Professor William J. Tucker, the 
president of Dartmouth College, 
called the new kind of church “the in- 
stitutional church.” A more mis- 
leading name could not well be de- 
vised. It is the cardinal aim of the 
new movement to escape out of the 
old life of the church as an institu- 
tion into the free air of the world. 
Religion as a life, and not the church 
as an institution, is the essential aim 
of the whole movement. Special 
features are emphasized in 


ment of aims and methods 
put forth by “The Open 
or Institutional Church 
League,” in its published 
platform of principles. 
What the new move- 
ment is can be best under- 
stood by concrete illustra- 
tions. An endeavor will 
be made to select those 
churches which best indi- 
cate its spirit and methods. 
These will not necessarily 
be those most widely 
known or those’ which 
have adopted the most 
novel and __ sensational 
methods. One of those 
most deserving of attention is Ply- 
mouth Church of Indianapolis. In 
1877, Rev. Oscar C. McCulloch 
became the minister of this church; 
and from the first he began 
to introduce open church meth- 
ods. He _ interested himself in 
the poor of the city and _ estab- 
lished means for their relief, opened 
his church to lectures and evening 
classes, and in other ways sought the 
practical improvement of the people 
around him. In his first sermon 
after the opening of a new church 
building he said: “I know exactly 








calling these churches 
“open,” or free, because 
they are to be open all the 
week and free to all who 
may wish to enter them. 
In a word, the open or in- 
stitutional church move- 
ment “stands for open 
church doors every day 
and all the day, free seats, 
a plurality of Christian 
workers, the personal ac- 
tivity of all church mem- 
bers, a ministry to all the 
community, through edu- 
cational, reformatory and 
philanthropic channels, to 
the end that men may be 
won to Christ and his ser- 
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vice.” This is the state- 
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what line I shall urge this church to 


take. It is that of educational 
Christianity. I would make this 
church a_ people’s college. What 


Peter Cooper did in a large way, we 
must undertake in a small way. Our 
schools teach the three R’s; but who 
teaches the practical things of life, 
the laws of pure living, of good books, 
of nature, of courteous manners? 
This church is to give itself to this 
work; opening schools of sewing or 
industry, classes in drawing, design, 
music, language; interesting talks on 
literature and science; arranging 
lectures, concerts, exhibitions; meet- 
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ing weekly in religious, social and 
friendly ways—the rich and poor 
meeting together, the Lord the 
Maker of them all; while through all, 
like the simple, original melody run- 
ning through varied music, is the 
thought of loyalty and love to Jesus 
Christ.” 

No better statement could be made 
of the aims and methods of the in- 
stitutional church. Mr. McCulloch 
did not borrow his ideas from others. 
They were the outgrowth of his own 
earnest, thoughtful and loving nature 
and of his careful study of the needs 
of the people. To carry out his 
ideas he founded, in connection with 
his church, an_ institution called 
Plymouth Institute. Church and In- 
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stitute were under one roof and 
worked together as organic parts of 
one whole. It was his aim to make 
the Institute a people’s college, a 
place in which the young could im- 
prove themselves on all sides of their 
natures, and a place where working- 
men could find the means of culture 
adapted to their needs. A cheerful 
reading-room and library were pro- 
vided, which were open day and even- 
ing. Classes were formed in all the 
common branches of education and 
in such studies as English literature, 
current history, civil government, 
French, German, Spanish and geome- 
try. The class in modern 
literature went through 
systematic courses of read- 
ing and study in the works 
of Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Kingsley, Spencer, Froe- 
bel, Lowell, Tolstoi, Car- 
lvle, Mazzini and Ruskin. 
A class made an earnest 
study of Bryce’s ‘“Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” A 
Browning class had an ex- 
istence for several years. 
A class in general litera- 
ture devoted itself to 
Homer, Aéschylus, Soph- 
ocles, George Eliot, 
Dante and Shakespeare. 
Courses of popular lec- 
tures were given in the church 
every winter, and some of the 
ablest speakers and writers of the 
country appeared before intelligent 
audiences. These lecture courses 
were made thoroughly educational. 
The prices were moderate, while the 
speakers and subjects chosen were of 
the highest intellectual order. The 
University Extension idea was here 
taken up almost from the start, and 
made use of to enlarge the work al- 
ready begun. 

By no means has Plymouth Church 
confined itself to the advancement of 
intellectual culture. Much attention 
has been given also to physical train- 
ing. Music has been taught to large 
classes. The kindergarten has been 
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made use of, as well as sewing and 
cooking classes. Mr. McCulloch 
interested himself eagerly in the needs 
of the poor and unfortunate of all 
classes. He was active in establish- 
ing wood-yards, creches, kindergar- 
tens for the poor; and in many forms 
of self-help for the struggling and un- 
friended his interest was untiring. 
Many activities of this sort gathered 
about his church. His preaching was 
of such a kind as to inspire his con- 
gregation with a desire to assist him 
in every way possible. He made his 
church a home for 
all classes. Into 
the evening  ser- 
vices he introduced 
the _stereopticon, 
and in that way 
gave his congrega- 
tion some knowl- 
edge of the best art 
of the world. In 
the same manner 
he familiarized 
them with the best 
music, by means of 


Sunday evening 
concerts. 
Plymouth 
Church became 
thoroughly a work- 
ing church. Its 


minister cared little 
for technical the- 
ology, nothing for REV. CHARLES 
ecclesiastical re- 

quirements. He was thoroughly in 
sympathy with modern thought and 
life. He was a practical Christian 
and a devoted lover of his kind. His 
warm, generous, sympathetic nature 
made him a real minister, a genuine 
leader of men. He was ardently con- 
secrated to Jesus Christ and to the 
realization of his life in the lives of 
men. He made his church a church 
of the people, not for the teaching 
of theology, but for the helping of 
each other and the world, in the Mas- 
ter’s spirit. This was made the first 
article of its organization: “The idea 
of this church is that of a body of 
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brethren and sisters, friends conse- 
crated for Christian work and worship. 
Its members strive to do to each 
other as they would be done by, and 
to undertake such work as may be 
thought to lie within the scope of a 
Christian church.” The second ar- 
ticle said: “As a church of Jesus 
Christ, gathered in his name and to 
do his work, we declare our union 
in faith and love with all who love 
him. We associate ourselves to- 
gether for Christian worship and for 
Christian work, pledging ourselves to 
carry out the ob- 
jects of this church. 
These objects are: 
public worship of 
God, weekly re- 
newal of religious 
sympathies and af- 
fections, mutual ac- 
quaintance and as- 
sistance, and_ the 
alleviation, by 
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physical and __ spiritual 
means, of poverty, igno- 
rance, misery, vice and 
crime.” The third article 
defines the basis of mem- 
bership as being religious 
and not theological, hu- 


manitarian and not doc- 
trinal. “All persons are 
eligible for membership 


who will unite with us on 
the basis of these principles 
and pledge themselves to 
carry out the objects of this 
church, it being distinctly 
understood and agreed 
that the applicant is not 
committed to any philos- 
ophy of faith, and that 
Christian spirit and Chris- 
tian character shall be 
the only requisites of membership.” 

Mr. McCulloch’s untimely death 
brought his own personal work all 
too soon to its close; but he had 
built well. The church has gone on 
faithfully along the lines he marked 


out, and with continued success. Its 
prosperity and growth indicate that 


his methods were the right ones. 
We will next speak of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago, of which Jenkin 


Lloyd Jones became minister in 
1882. He had for several years pre- 
vious been working towards the 


newer methods; and he at once in- 
corporated them into his Chicago 
church, when he took charge of it. 
The Year-book of this church fills 
one hundred and twenty closely 
printed pages; and it is packed full 
with reports of activities for the 
social, moral, civic and spiritual up- 
building of Chicago. In this church 
the Sunday morning service is de- 
voted to an uplifting, sympathetic and 
devout interpretation of somé great 
life-problem or experience. The 
Sunday evenings are usually given to 
lectures, concerts or other means of 
culture and moral renewal. The 
church is not located in a fashionable 
part of the city, and has little wealth. 
It has been supported on the voiun- 
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tary plan, the seats being absolutely 
free; and all are made welcome who 
desire to come. A genuine home 
feeling has been cultivated in the con- 
gregation; and _ the 


members are 
united as one family. The church 


building is always in use, and for a 
great variety of purposes. From 
‘arly morning until late at night 
some part of it is open; and usually 
more than one room is occupied at 
the same time. A reading-room and 
library is always open; and so is the 
minister’s study, where his amanuen- 
sis may be found when he is absent 
on outside duties. A kindergarten 
for the children of the neighborhood 
has been carried on in one of the 
church rooms for several years. 
Manual training has also been made 
use of as a means of culture and moral 
development. During the winter of 
1893-94 the church maintained in one 
of the poorest parts of the city an out- 
post for its philanthropic work, where 
a physician was always in attendance, 
where the poor were cared for, and 
where the needs of those out of em- 
ployment were studied and met. In 
this way the church put itself into 
close and loving sympathy with the 
working-people of the city, not to 
proselyte or to lecture them, but to 
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extend to them the hand of sympathy 
and cooperation. 

All Souls’ Church has always laid 
strong emphasis on the culture side of 
its work. It has aimed to bring the 
people it could reach into active sym- 
pathy with the modern spirit, its ideals 
and its personal convictions. It has 
devoted much time to the interpreta- 
tion of the great thinkers and leaders 
of our century, in such a sympathetic 
and appreciative way that they might 
become real sources of spiritual 
awakening and growth. Mr. Jones 
possesses a rare gift for such exposi- 
tion; and he has made his classes in 
Browning, Emerson, Lowell, Spencer 
and others a source of the most valu- 
able spiritual quickening. He early 
made use of the University Extension 
idea; and in his church have been 
heard every year many men and 
women who are shaping the thoughts 
and purposes of our time. It is im- 
possible, however, to put into any 
bare report like this more than a hint 
of the enthusiasm and consecration 
which go into the many activities of 
such a church. Much must be left 
unsaid that is necessary to a full ap- 
preciation of the work which is being 
done in All Souls’ Church. 
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It will not be 
possible to speak 
of several other 
churches which 
have been work- 
ing along much 
the same lines 


with the two al- 
ready mentioned. 
The newer meth- 
ods have been in 
the air, and they 
have found ex- 
pression in all 
parts of the coun- 
try, and in many 
forms. The new 
conception of the 
mission of a 
church had found 
expression in 
word and work; 
but it awaited crystallization into such 
definite shape that it could appeal to 
the world at large. It needed a name 
and a definition. These it was des- 
tined to find in Berkeley Temple, 
Boston. In 1887 Rev. Charles A. 
Dickinson became the minister of this 
South-end church, on condition that 
it take up open church work. That 
is, Mr. Dickinson wished to reach the 
people of all sorts and conditions who 
lived right about the church building. 
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He defines his work by saying that it 
aims “to reach all of the man, and all 
men, by all means. It aims to repre- 
sent Christ on earth, in the sense of 
re-presenting him physically, morally 
and spiritually to the senses of the 
men and women who live in this pres- 
ent age.” Again he says: “The ideal 
church is the religious family on a 
larger scale. The preaching and ser- 
vices of worship are but incidents of 
what should be a great abounding re- 
ligious life, a life which goes with its 
members everywhere and_ inspires 
them in all their actions. The insti- 
tutional church is the religious family 
striving to make its religious home 
the most attractive place on earth to 
its own members and to the prodigal 
who needs its help.” 

Berkeley Temple is the centre of 
many activities. It is thoroughly 
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alive to the needs of the people. Mr. 
Dickinson has two assistants; and a 
dozen other people may be found at 
any time in the church building and 
engaged in its several branches of 
work. The building is not a large or 
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attractive one, but it is utilized to its 
utmost capacity. The work done in 
it Mr. Dickinson illustrates under the 
form of a growing tree. Out of the 
soil of love grows this sturdy tree, 
with its four roots of the canvass, or 
study of the field to be occupied; the 
church, or the plant to be used; 
money, or the means of doing the 
work; the idea, or the aim had in view 
in the work of the church—the objects 
being stated as evangelization, Chris- 
tian nurture of the young, and prac- 
tical Christian work. The stem of 
the tree is formed by the ministers, 
deacons, committees, and the regular 
body of workers who devote them- 
selves in whole or in part to the inter- 
ests of the church,and who form a very 
considerable company. Much atten- 
tion is given in this connection to the 
hospitality of the church, to creating a 
warm social atmosphere, and to mak- 
ing every one feel at home who comes 
into the church building. The church 
is social, sympathetic and friendly in 
an unusual degree; in fact, this is a 
chief characteristic of all institutional 
churches. 

Much attention is given in Berkeley 
Temple to the care and training of the 
young, by means of its large Sunday 
school, its large Christian Endeavor 
organizations, its social, religious and 
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literary socie- 
ties of various 
kinds. It also 
is constantly 
at work in 
behalf of tem- 
perance, in 
its special 
organiza- 
tions, as well 
as in its con- 
tact with the people of the neighbor- 
hood. 

That phase of the work of Berkeley 
Temple which perhaps would attract 
most attention with the majority of 
people is its philanthropies. These 
are numerous and far-reaching. A 
large number of women meet every 
week in the church to help or to be 
helped. Large numbers of people 
are visited and encouraged. Food 
and clothing are supplied, coal is sold 
at cost prices, work is found for the 
unemployed. A substantial meal can 
be secured in the church building for 
a few cents. Intemperate men are 
sent to a Vermont farm to recruit; 
boys and girls find in a country 
neighborhood a chance for an outing 
in the summer. In the hot season 
sick babies and their mothers are 
given a sail on Boston harbor, with 
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nurses and physicians in attendance. 

Here is only a partial enumeration 
of the many kinds of work carried on 
by Mr. Dickinson 
and his many assist- 
ants. So extended 
and efficient is this 
work, that Berkeley 
Temple has not only 
become an_ object 
lesson in the newer 
church methods, but 
also a school of ap- 
plied Christianity. 
This work has been 
found so important 
and necessary that a 
young man 
preparing for 
the duties of a 
modern = min- 
ister, it is 
thought, must 
have a_practi- 
cal knowledge 
of the newer 
methods. In 
one of the gal- 
leries of the 
church a com- 
pany of stu- 
dents from An- 
dover Theological Seminary have been 
provided with accommodations during 
Saturday and Sunday of each week, 
that they may gain a working knowl- 
edge of Berkeley Temple methods. 
In the autumn of 1894 a School of 
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Applied Christianity was organized in 
connection with Berkeley Temple for 
the training of young men in the 
methods there applied. All the stu- 
dents who attend at once become 
workers and enlarge the active force 
of the church. They find out the 
needs of the people, come directly into 
contact with them, and are taught how 
to carry on this work of evangeli- 
zation. 

The cardinal thought in all Mr. 
Dickinson’s work is that of ministra- 
tion. The church, as he understands 
it, does not exist for itself, but as a 
means of helping men and as the true 
method of realizing the spirit of Jesus 
Christ in the life of the present time. 
Possessed of great simplicity of char- 
acter, a broad and tolerant spirit, a 
sympathetic and loving heart, a rare 
organizing skill and an ardent Chris- 
tian faith, Mr. Dickinson has devoted 
himself with intense loyalty of pur- 
pose to the work he has undertaken. 
He has found how to join faith and 
works in an inseparable and harmoni- 
‘ous union. 

The open church methods find a 
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place in churches of every kind, rich 
and poor, city and country, high, low 
and broad, liberal and orthodox, 
Catholic and Protestant. Among 
the churches where they find fullest 
expression in some directions are St. 
George’s and St. Bartholomew’s in 
New York. The Year-Book of St. 
George’s Church for 1895 contains 
242 pages, and that of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s 330. These annuals are not 
only finely printed and contain fine 
illustrations, but they are crowded 
with reports of noble and beautiful 
work being done for the uplifting of 
the unfortunate around them. Their 
work is well described in the annual 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church for 
1893: “For worship is work, and 
hard work, and cannot be of much 
service to us unless it be so regarded 
and engaged in.” Again: “We 
must not be forgetful of others, but 
must be willing to share with them 
the privileges and opportunities 
which we ourselves enjoy. No man 
can live to himself, and no man can 














PROPOSED NEW PEOPLE'S PALACE, 
JERSEY CITY. 
worship to himself, and if as he 


passes into the church to engage in 
the worship of God he invites some 
stranger standing near the door to 























REV. EDWARD JUDSON, 
enter and worship with him, he will 
certainly be more blessed in his own 
worship. Every pew should be a mis- 
sionary pew, and every regular occu- 
pant of a pew a missionary.” 

No one can carefully study the re- 
ports of the work done in this church 
without feeling that, in a large degree, 
the full meaning of these words has 
been realized. The reports indicate 
sound methods, a broad humanitarian 
spirit, and a real appreciation of the 
needs of the people. One must be 
surprised at the variety and extent of 
the work undertaken and the evident 
earnestness and fidelity with which it 
is accomplished. 

In this church, the minister, Rev. 
David H. Greer, D. D., has five 
assistants, and the aid of more than 
twenty lay readers, parish visitors and 
others. The expenditures of the 
church count up to more than $150,- 
ooo yearly. It has all the many forms 
of clubs, guilds and societies now to 
be found in working churches. It 
also has Swedish, Turkish, Armenian, 
Syrian, Chinese and other missions 
and Sunday schools. Newer and 
more special forms of work are tene- 
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ment house visitation and relief, a 
perish house restaurant, a penny 
provident fund, fresh air outings, 
gymnasium, kindergarten and numer- 
ous classes, a night dispensary and 
free clinics. No less than ten physi- 
cians, an apothecary and a nurse ap- 
pear in the report as connected with 
the work of the church. A large 
parish house is devoted to this practi- 
cal work, and is open day and even- 
ing. An earnest effort to save men 
for the best purposes of this life per- 
vades all the work of the church, and 
gives it character and importance. 
St. George’s Church, under the effi- 
cient administration of Rev. W. S. 
Rainsford, D. D., illustrates how ex- 
tended and varied is the work of a 
modern city church. Four assistant 
ministers, four deaconesses, a rector’s 
secretary, an organist and choir- 
master and six lay readers are in- 
cluded in the working force of the 
church. A large number of men and 
women assist in one way and another. 
The large parish house affords a home 
for the many 
activities of the 
parish, and this 
“has been 
aptly called a 
great religious 
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beehive.” The parish house is open 
from eight o’clock in the morning 
to eleven o’clock at night. Dur- 


ing that time it is used for classes, 
missionary work, club meetings, lit- 
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erary exercises, athletics and social 
amusements. On the ground floor of 


this building meet the primary and 
infant classes of the Sunday school; 
and here are held the chapter meet- 
ings of the Brotherhood of St. 


Andrew. One room is the office 
of the deaconesses, adjoining 


which are the grocery and clothes 
rooms from which those in press- 
ing need are supplied. A girls’ 
society whose object is active 
philanthropy occupies three rooms. 
The largest room is used by the 
Employment Society in the morn- 
ing, the Kitchen-garden in the 
afternoon, and for entertainments 
in the evening. 

On the second floor is the chapel 
and Sunday school room, with sep- 
arate rooms for the Bible classes. 
Here is the office of the parish 
vestry and the Sunday school in 
one room, while another is devoted 
to a girls’ club. In the general 
auditorium are held the meetings 
of the King’s Daughters and the 
Industrial School, while the room 
is frequently devoted to general 
entertainments. The third floor is 
devoted to the men’s club and gym- 
nasium. Connected with these are 
a library and writing-room, a re- 
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ception room for conversation and 
amusement, a billiard room, dressing 
room and a shower bath. The fourth 
floor serves as a place of residence and 
study for the ministers of the church. 
Here is a large drawing-room, a din- 
ing-room and kitchen, and ten private 
apartments for residence and study. 
The attic is the band-room of the 
Boys’ Brigade, which also occupies 
the rooms in the basement for an 
armory and club rooms. 

The church holds thirteen services 
of all kinds on Sunday, is open every 
day for meditation and private prayer, 
and at least one religious service is 
held in it every week day. The men’s 
club and gymnasium, in the parish 
house, are open daily. The library is 
open three days in the week, including 
Sundays, for one hour. The physi- 
cians of the church are in attendance 
one hour each morning. The num- 
ber of meetings held in the parish 
house are as follows: Monday, 13; 
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PEOPLE'S 


CHURCH, ST. 
MINNESOTA, 


PAUL, 


Tuesday, 9; Wednesday, 6; Thurs- 
day, 6; Friday, 9; Saturday, 5; in 
all, 48. In this church very little edu- 
cational work is done; nearly all the 
activities are social and philanthropic. 

Of a quite different character is the 
Tabernacle Church in Jersey City, 
with the connected “People’s Palace.” 
Rev. John L. Scudder, who is the 
minister of this church, is an orator 
and a wideawake worker. He is 
bound but little by ecclesiastical con- 
ventionalities, and believes in reach- 
ing the people rather than in keeping 
to the old-time churchly requirements. 
He has connected a great number of 
secular interests with his church, as 
permanent features of its work. The 
usual services are kept up with great 
enthusiasm and success; but the 
original feature of the work of the 
church is the marked emphasis put on 
healthy amusements and a sympa- 
thetic social life. The People’s Pal- 
ace is virtually a parish house, which 
is devoted to all forms of social attrac- 
tion, in the shape of games, clubs and 
entertainments. This work is carried 
on in a manly and healthy fashion and 
in a genuinely Christian spirit. The 
activities of the church include a 
library, reading-room, assembly hall, 
debating societies and literary associa- 
tions, Chautauquan circles and Uni- 
versity Extension lectures, gym- 
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nasium, swimming tank, hot and cold 
water baths, amusement hall, outside 
grounds for tennis and other open air 
games, military drill, brass band, 
drum and fife corps and orchestra, 
day nursery, clothiery, kindergarten, 
classes in sewing, cooking, house- 
keeping, dressmaking, typesetting, 
drawing and singing, employment 
bureau, boarding-house bureau and 
various societies. Mr. Scudder says 
that the People’s Palace “is a broad, 
philanthropic movement designed to 
pour sunshine into the hearts of thou- 
sands who are doomed to lives of pov- 
erty and toil, by providing them with 
a cheerful, commodious and many- 
sided place of resort, where various 
forms of culture and entertainment 
can be obtained at nominal rates, and 
wherein the people may find an at- 
tractive and effective refuge from the 
saloon and kindred haunts of vice.” 
One other church must be men- 
tioned. This is the institution in 
Philadelphia known as “The Temple,” 
which includes the church of which 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell is the min- 
ister, the Temple College, and the 
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Samaritan Hospital. These three in- 
stitutions are closely bound together, 
they are supported by the same 
people, and Mr. Conwell is the mov- 
ing spirit in them all. Connected 


with the church are seven Christian 
Endeavor societies, a young women’s 
and a young men’s Christian Associa- 
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CHURCH, WORCESTER. 


ladies’ aid society, a business 
men’s union, a college ath- 
letic association, a kinder- 
garten, a great chorus, sev- 
eral Sunday schools, several 
societies of King’s Sons and 
Daughters, a gymnasium, a 
home for young women, a 
society for furnishing work 
for the homeless poor, a 
girls’ benevolent society, a 
ministerial brotherhood, a band of 
missionary workers, a young men’s 
congress, several literary socie- 
ties, and numerous other organiza- 
tions. The hospital has twenty-one 
beds, a large dispensary, a large corps 
of medical visitors and nurses attend- 
ing the poor in their homes, all being 
entirely free. 

Growing directly out of the work of 
the church has been developed the 
Temple College, which admits all 
classes of students, having a full col- 
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lege course of the Princeton standard 
of instruction, a preparatory course, 
special scientific, manual training, 
business, and theological courses, with 
a musical department, kindergarten 
and gymnasium. In 1894 the whole 
number of students was about 3,500; 
but in the autumn of that year a new 
building was opened, with 
accommodations for 6,000 
students. 

Several other open or 
free churches might be de- 
scribed, did space permit. 
These might include Ply- 
mouth Church, Milwau- 
kee; the People’s Church, 
St Paul; Plymouth 
Church and Institute, 
Providence: the Fourth 


-. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOMS IN PILGRIM CHURCH, 
WORCESTER. 


Congregational Church, Hartford; 
Plymouth Tabernacle, Institute and 
People’s College, Detroit; Lagonda 
Avenue Church, Springfield, Ohio; 
Plymouth Church, Salina, Kansas; 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian, Judson 
Memorial, and Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York; Pilgrim 
Church, Cleveland; Pilgrim Church, 
Worcester; the Every Day Church, 
Parker Memorial, and Ruggles 
Street Baptist Church, Boston. 

This movement certainly answers 
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to a need of the time. It is eminently 
practical, putting religion to use in 
making the world better. The re- 
proach that the churches are club 
houses and for the pleasure of the rich 
does not apply to the open churches. 
This movement does not antagonize 
any other phase of religious life and 
growth; but it supplements and 
widens the purpose of religion in all 
its higher aspects. It brings the 
church into sympathy with the great 


humanitarian movement of our day; 
and it helps to develop the more spir- 
itual interpretation of the religious 
life. In this way the old discord 
between faith and good works is 
brought to an end; and it is found that 
a vital faith demands ministration as 
the chief instrument of its expression. 
Every church which thoroughly puts 
this method into practice reaches the 
people, and all its sittings are in 
demand. 
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HE psychologists are 

» wrong about our 
having no sense of 
taste in the dark. 
It is fairly noc- 
turnal over here, 
and no Manzanilla 
was ever more delicious.” 

Mrs. Latimer, as she spoke, sank 
into the farthest angle of the wide, 
low-backed, three-cornered chair be- 
side her sister’s tiny tea-table with its 
dainty service and its inviting frag- 
ments of lunch, and with napkin 
partly folded upon her lap nibbled at 
the olive impaled upon the fork in her 
hand. In spite of her costume of 
gray and silver finely made and ex- 
quisitely fitting, she looked hardly a 
fashionable woman. Her tall, noble 
figure was unimpeded by modern re- 
straints of dress. She looked rather 
a mother of the highest type, a woman 
to whom health is a religion,—a 
woman too of singular ease and grace 
of manner, who spoke in a pleasant, 
casual tone, with the rising inflection, 
as if everything that she uttered were 
more or less of an open question. 





By Blanche L. Clay. 


“Why have the Graduates’ Associa- 
tion made you annalist for this year, 
when you are no longer a student at 
the university?” she went on, as she 
threw back her head and gazed ab- 
stractedly about the room. “I should 
imagine they would prefer an under- 
graduate.” 

“T am over there once a week for 
the daily theme course,” answered a 
rich voice, less light, equally culti- 
vated, and with even more of the ris- 
ing inflection than that of the first 
speaker. There was a sibilant quality 
about it which yet was not a lisp, as if 
the possessor found a subtle difficulty 
in articulation. “Do people who 
have not taught drawing fancy they 
have lived?” 

“T have taught drawing,” answered 
Mrs. Latimer in a light tone, as she 
began upon another olive. “One 
must marvel at times over the ideals 
of one’s pupils, or at least over their 
manner of expression. Tuesday and 
Friday at eleven-thirty, is it?” 

“Tuesday and Friday at eleven- 
thirty, I meet Miss Pond’s ‘young 
ladies,” answered Miss’ Redfield 
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dreamily. “Smile, if you like. I am 
earning money.” 

Mrs. Latimer deposited her crum- 
pled napkin beside her plate; then ris- 
ing after a moment and daintily shak- 
ing out the folds of her skirts, she 
stepped to the mirror above the grate 
with its glowing fire and mechanically 
straightened her hat and hair with a 
movement which was not in the least 
self-conscious. Her plumage satis- 
factorily arranged, she walked leis- 
urely toward the bay-window and, 
with her hands resting lightly upon 
the edges of a music-stand, glanced 
around the semi-student, semi-Bo- 
hemian apartment. 

Miss Redfield’s pursuits were well 
represented in the furnishings of her 
room. Both the music-stand and the 
open piano behind her were laden 
with piles of well-worn music, while 
several pieces were scattered upon the 
floor close by. In the easy chair near 
Miss Redfield lay a banjo, half hidden 
beneath a litter of drawing-paper cov- 
ered with sketches and of selections 
for stringed instruments. The pil- 
low-covered divan in the opposite 
corner was strewn with French and 
German text-books, tablets and partly 
finished exercises. On an ottoman 
close to the bay-window, with her arm 
resting upon the piano stool, with an 
open portfolio laden with drawings 
upon her knee and with a pencil in 
the carelessly arranged dark hair, sat 
the mistress of this small establish- 
ment, twirling a Japanese doll by a 
string attached to the top of its queer 
head. 

Mrs. Latimer gazed about as if in 
search of something. “Dix,” she ex- 
claimed in a little consternation, “you 
haven’t given up the violin? ” 

“IT am taking two lessons at the 
Academy of Music, and practising all 
my spare time,” Dix answered. She 
stood in the bay-window now, caress- 
ing the leaves of a luxurious fern, 
while Mrs. Latimer, stirred appar- 
ently by some housewifely instinct, 
moved noiselessly about, restoring 
order from this particular chaos. 


The girl wore a nondescript purple 
dress, designed by herself, which was 
neither street costume, visiting toilet, 
tea-gown, nor any other style of gar- 
ment known to the dressmaker, but 
was solely and distinctly Dix Redfield 
in every particular. Dix cared little 
for dress; she even affected to care 
less than she really did; but in that 
little she was artistic. Usually on the 
verge of shabbiness, there were yet a 
queenly, unimpeded erectness of fig- 
ure, a strong, controlled grace of 
movement, an outcropping of taste, 
which led one to fancy her shabbiness 
a mere disguise, as indeed it was. Her 
eyes and hair, which latter was loosely 
coiled over the back of her head and 
surmounted by a very wide shell 
comb, were quite dark, and her face 
striking and fascinating, not from 
regularity of feature nor any strongly 
marked peculiarity, but on account of 
a magnetic quality as plainly visible in 
her countenance as in her manner. 

Mrs. Latimer and her sister were 
graduates of the same college, with 
about ten years between their com- 
mencement dates. The alumnz asso- 
ciation of their alma mater was to give 
a luncheon at a neighboring hotel that 
afternoon, and Dix as annalist was to 
read the account she had written of 
the sayings and doings of the college 
world since the last meeting. 

“T am going over to the settlement 
after the exercises,” announced Mrs. 
Latimer, glancing up from the Ger- 
man grammar whose leaves she was 
turning. “This is the evening for 
their political history club, and I think 
the boys’— 

“Don’t disarrange my plans,” said 
Dix, still gazing out of the window. 
“T shall give a small tea after the 
luncheon, and you will meet Mr. 
Reynolds and go with us this evening 
to hear Paderewski, as you should. 
Mr. Reynolds has a friend who 
is a police-station reformer or some- 
thing after that order. You will do 
better here than at the settlement. 
Miss Husted will stay over, of 
course?” 
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“Miss Husted is to be entertained 
at the University Club,” replied Mrs. 
Latimer. “But who is Mr. Rey- 
nolds? ” , 

“An ‘indispensable,’ ” replied Dix, 
gathering her annal sheets into a neat 
pile upon her little secretary and 
pausing a moment to read down the 
first page. ‘Makes other people en- 
joy what is a frightful bore to him; 
and I fancy he is more easily bored 
than the majority. Tell me about 
Miss Husted,” she went on after a 
little. “She is a sculptor of some 
eminence, isn’t she—and likely to 
become useful to us? What is her 
college? ” 

“Vassar, away back in the early 
days,” answered Mrs. Latimer; “but 
she is too really cosmopolitan for any 
one place to claim her entirely. She 
has done some splendid graduate 
work both here and abroad; has tried 
student life at Oxford and Berlin, art 
life in Paris, Bohemian life in New 
York, society life in Baltimore and 
Washington,—everything. She was 
known everywhere as a thorough stu- 
dent and as an artist of unquestion- 
able talent. Then she has travelled 
extensively and taken every sort of 
degree, including many honorary 
ones, is connected with many of the 
best clubs and academies on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and has had the 
Prix de Rome and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor mentioned in con- 
nection with her name. Her last de- 
gree was taken at thirty-two, and she 
is just a year younger than I am now. 
You know,” she added, after a pause, 
“she is the sculptor of the ‘Gabriel’ 
statue of St. Anselm’s Cathedral.” 

Dix was half way down the third 
page of her annals, and Mrs. Latimer 
was on her knees before the book- 
case, seeking on the already well-filled 
shelves a place for her sister’s text- 
books, when the janitor’s servant 
entered and glanced about in mute 
quest of the ladies. 

“Doctor Husted has arrived?” in- 
quired Mrs. Latimer, rising. “You 
may show her up.” 
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“Yes, in here,’ Miss Redfield me- 
chanically seconded. 

Presently footsteps were heard on 
the stairs, the door, already ajar, was 
pushed open, and their guest appeared 
between the portieres. She was a 
handsome woman, about thirty-five 
years of age, with erect, somewhat 
matronly figure, and a brilliant, rather- 
uncompromising dignity. Her 
searching yet kindly glance and 
earnest, cultivated manner seemed 
to demand that life and the world ap- 
pear before her exactly as they are. 
She was all in rich brown, with brown 
eyes and hair, her fur-trimmed cos- 
tume brightened by a sparkle of silk 
and jet and by the flash of rimless 
glasses. Mrs. Latimer hastened 
toward her, both hands outstretched 
in cordial greeting. 

“A hearty welcome to the Hub!” 
she cried. “How lovely in you to 
come so early!” 

Miss Husted extended her hands 
with impressive grace. 

“Have you met my sister, Doctor 
Husted?” continued Mrs. Latimer 
with eager hospitality. 

Dix came affably forward, as her 
sister spoke. “I am proud to meet 
you, Miss Husted,” she said with easy 
grace. 

“And I am proud to meet you,” 
returned the newcomer, in a voice 
which was all that the face promised, 
deep, rich and emphatic. “I have 
heard much of you. They have told 
me of your music, your teaching, 
your college work, your clubs, and of 
your settlement interests.” 

She had taken the large rocking- 
chair which Mrs. Latimer had placed 
for her, and sat alert and attentive, 
her hands loosely crossed in her lap, 
her manner composed, her eyes, 
which no detail of the motley room 
escaped, resting for the moment upon 
Miss Redfield. Mrs. Latimer occu- 
pied a seat close by, while Dix had 
sunk sidewise into her secretary chair, 
which stood with its back to the room. 

“I am a creature of many phases, 
Miss Husted,” she said, gracefully 
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turning her chair to a more hospitable 
angle and clasping her hands behind 
her head with an easy gesture in 
subtle defiance of her visitor’s stateli- 
ness. ‘Did they tell you of the social 
phase and the wild-goose phase? 
But Rose here is more industrious 
and versatile than I—trustee of our 
university, you know, staunch club 
woman, keeps the papers informed of 
her work, and all that; in short, the 
world has robbed us of her.” 

“She is to give us five minutes at 
the luncheon, I believe,’ said Miss 
Husted, with a slight smile for her 
elder hostess. 

The fascinating dignity of the 
speaker, at once challenging and re- 
pelling, aroused more in Dix than 
mere fancy. Anything strange or 
new always amused and delighted her, 
and she was conscious of a dawning 
veneration for this woman who so 
threw one back upon one’s self. 
“Rose’s five-minute after-dinners al- 
ways lengthen into twenty minutes,” 
she replied. “She has so many 
springs. Someone is always ready to 
wind her up and set her going.” 

“We shall insist upon ten minutes, 
at least,” said Doctor Husted protect- 
ingly. “You have a charming wom- 
an as president of your alumnz as- 
sociation,’ she went on. “Do you 
know that Miss Wolcott is accused of 
being the author of ‘Philanthropy 
Sketches’? She has not acknowl- 
edged it yet, to be sure,—but neither 
does she deny it. Very bright and 
interesting, is it not? It deals with 
entirely new aspects of our city social 
problems.” 

When they set out for the luncheon 
Doctor Husted and Mrs. Latimer kept 
together, while Dix walked alone in 
front of them. She sauntered along 
swiftly on the broad sidewalk, hum- 
ming softly to herself, her gaze bent 
upon the ground, her hands thrust 
into the pockets of her long English 
ulster, to which her large plumed hat 
formed a striking contrast. 

On either side of the street, sur- 
rounded by stretches of wintry lawn, 
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rose the usual brick and stone build- 
ings, their walls covered with a close 
growth of brown ivy stems, and 
brightened here and there by the gay 
box of a deserted window garden. 
There were the rush and roar of street 
cars, the hurry of pedestrians return- 
ing from concert, lecture, shopping 
and calling; there were the sky and 
the chirping birds. 

Standing on the broad steps of the 
Narragansett Club was a gentleman, 
a walking-stick under his arm, and a 
cigar-holder in his hand,—a blase old- 
young, absent looking man, courte- 
ous in appearance and all that he 
should be as regards dress. Miss 
Husted was talking busily and did not 
notice him. Mrs. Latimer, more sus- 
ceptible, interpreting as she thought 
his smiling, well-fed weariness, rap- 
idly built under it all a drama of dis- 
appointment, whether in love she 
could not tell, but certainly disap- 
pcintment. He looked vacantly upon 
them, as upon every one who passed. 
On seeing Dix, however, his glance 
brightened into recognition. Rais- 
ing her eyes, Dix caught sight of him 
and nodded. He gravely returned 
the salutation. 

“Who is that gentleman, Dix?” 
asked Mrs. Latimer, when they were 
well past the club house. 

“The ‘indispensable, ” replied Dix, 
falling back to walk with her com- 
panions. “You will meet him at my 
tea.” 

An hour later the business meeting 
was over and lunch had begun. The 
delicately shaded wax tapers cast a 
subdued glow over the feast, with its 
array of glass, silver and china, its 
dainty menu cards, and its centrepiece 
of the college flower, while the tinted 
walls and the shimmering curtains 
caught their share of artificial light. 
Mrs. Latimer was the life and Doctor 
Husted the wit of the assembly of 
clever, earnest college women about 
the long table. 

The usual things were happening. 
There was an eager exchange of per- 
sonal news and of college small talk, 
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followed by comments on changes in 
this or that phase of undergraduate 
life. There were dicussions of ques- 
tions of the day and questions of the 
future. Dix was the admired centre 
of a chatting group, from among 
whom she was gaining recruits for 
her tea’ that afternoon. When her 
friends were not claiming her atten- 
tion, she found herself studying the 
association’s president, who had 
nodded brightly down the table to 
her, at the beginning of the luncheon. 
Dix was tolerably familiar with Miss 
Wolcott, but now the teacher’s slight 
eminence of office and attainment 
afforded the pupil a new point of 
view. The president was a young and 
extremely pretty woman, a little over 
thirty. Her fluffy, golden-brown 
hair, which baffled all attempts of the 
students to discover whether it curled 
naturally or not, was parted, and 
waved in a ravishing way above the 
sweet face with its English vividness 
of color and its large, usually smiling 
blue eyes. Her mouth was somewhat 
wide, but not ugly. Her bewitching 
bonnet and big-sleeved gown, both of 
dainty blue, her laces, the plumes 
above her hair, her winning smile, her 
social grace and half shy dignity were 
telling immensely with the younger 
alumnz, who had known her in the 
class room. In spite of all, she looked 
neither trivial nor frivolous. Those 
who searched might easily find the 
professor and the author. The lower 
portion of the face was thin, and there 
were lines in the forehead which she 
made no attempt to conceal. When 
not talking, her countenance assumed 
unconsciously a weary, even stern ex- 
pression. Dix saw it, and was vaguely 
reminded of something, some other 
face with a similar look. She could 
not recall what face, nor where it had 
been seen; there was only a torturing 
half memory. 

When it came time for the speeches, 
Miss Wolcott fulfilled her duties as 
toastmistress in a few brief sentences, 
as if anxious to efface herself as much 
as possible. Yet she seemed not in 
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the least timid. She was such an odd 
mixture of reticence and friendliness, 
with a habit of withdrawing into her- 
self at most unexpected moments and 
then of beaming with restrained cor- 
diality when one looked for coldness. 

After she had read the annals, Dix 
was glad to be a mere listener, and 
while her sister was making her trus- 
tee-alumnz report, which was eagerly 
heard, as being official and important, 
continued to study the president. To 
Dix, Miss Wolcott and a professor’s 
chair had always seemed rather in- 
congruous. Why should a woman of 
her type choose to be earning her liv- 
ing, especially in so strong-minded a 
way? Her friends must have pro- 
tested, must even have ridiculed the 
idea at the beginning, the students 
fancied. Still she had continued. 
There was something else, too. 
Dix fancied that she detected be- 
neath Professor Wolcott’s ordinary 
manner an _ occasional weariness, 
which was more than mere weariness 
of the flesh: Was it only fancy? 
There was, also, a light hardness of 
manner which seemed other than the 
hardness of independence. It was as 
if (here Dix drew somewhat upon her 
own experiences) something had hap- 
pened through her own act or an- 
other’s, which had made her whole 
splendid life a miserable second best. 
Too subtle to analyze, almost too sub- 
tle to notice, yet all-pervading, it 
seemed the hardness of perverted love 
and life. Dix perhaps was the only 
one who observed it. 

And then, while Mrs. Latimer was 
telling of an important college reform 
and modestly keeping back the fact 
that she herself had been the prime 
mover in it, in the midst of the ap- 
plause which followed the announce- 
ment, Dix’s thoughts strayed to Mr. 
Reynolds. She remembered that she 
had seen him on the Narragansett 
Club steps,—that he was coming to 
her tea. She remembered, too, his 
weary look, the splendid things he 
was always doing. The girls rightly 
named him “the indispensable.” Old 
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and worn at forty, there was about 
him that same haunting appearance of 
perverted life which she had noticed 
in Professor Wolcott. Dix was arriv- 
ing at the conclusion that he was a 
man more than usually disappointed 
in love, when a second storm of ap- 
plause made her aware that Doctor 
Husted, the guest of honor on the 
occasion, was about to speak. 

It was impossible not to listen. 
Miss Husted was taking Dix’s heart 
by storm, which President Wolcott 
was not. Besides, there was a won- 
derful record back of her, and she 
must have something to say. Her 
remarks, brief and to the point and 
characterized by a stern wit and 
brilliance, melted Dix’s youthful cyni- 
cism into almost girlish enthusiasm. 
Miss Husted’s speech was cosmopoli- 
tan, like herself, taking broadest, 
deepest, highest views of universal 
subjects and bringing encouragement 
to her listeners. At the close she 
gently rallied Professor Wolcott on 
her modesty with regard to her book 
and extended, on behalf of the asso- 
ciation and of society in general, 
hearty congratulations to the author 
of “Philanthropy Sketches.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Latimer, ris- 
ing unannounced and speaking with 
eager impressiveness, “you do not 
know, as you should, that our re- 
spected author-professor has admitted 
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another fact, namely, that she contem- 
plated calling the little hero of the 
third sketch in the series, “The Stone 
Artist,’ you know, or you will know 
when you have read the book, “The 
Sculptor of the “Gabriel.”’ The orig- 
inal cathedral of the story is St. An- 
selm’s.” 

During another storm of applause, 
in which Dix heartily joined, her mind 
went back to many things. She re- 
membered that the president and the 
“indispensable” came from the same 
city. They must have met. It was 
all plain now. What had puzzled her 
was explained. Dix was congratu- 
lating herself upon her brilliant dis- 
covery when Mrs. Latimer came up 
and said: 

“You will ask President Wolcott to 
your tea?” 

Dix, after a troubled moment, gave 
a hesitating consent, the manner of 
which Mrs. Latimer did not even no- 
tice. 

During tea, Dix found that her fears 
were groundless. The professor and 
the “indispensable” had never heard 
of each other until that afternoon. 
Dix had built her romance in vain; 
so had Mrs. Latimer. It came out 
almost simultaneously that Miss Wol- 
cott was troubled because of stupid 
typographical errors in her book, and 
that Mr. Reynolds had been engaged 
for three years to a lady in the South. 





THE 


CHILD AND THE 


MAN. 


By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


Plays with the friendly shadows sweeping through the grass; 


() UT in the summer fields all day the happy child 


The man, remembering not the hours he thus beguiled, 
Shrinks from the sudden clouds and dreads them as they pass. 











DAMON AND PYTHIAS AMONG OUR EARLY 
JOURNALISTS. 


By S. Arthur Bent. 


a volume of pamphlets published 

near the beginning of the century, 
when my eye struck the words, 
“loose, lascivious Moore,” occurring 
in a poem published in Philadelphia. 
“Who,” I asked, “dares speak in this 
way of the author of ‘Lalla Rookh’ 
and the Irish Melodies? and that, too, 
in the City of Brotherly Love?” Im- 
mediately I came upon another, less 
distinguished, name: 
** Columbia’s genius! 

name, 

Blessed with afull satiety of fame!” 

I now found that I had come upon 
a satirical poem, indicated in fact by 
its title, “The Philadelphia Pursuits 
of Literature,” signed by “Juvenal 
Junius,” not of Rome, but of New 
Jersey. At his farmhouse on the 
banks of the Raritan, the bucolic sat- 
irist receives a packet from Philadel- 
phia, containing the last number of 
the Portfolio, and, enraged at paying 
one dollar for carriage, resolves to 
review Philadelphia’s “scribbling 
crew,” as he calls her litterateurs, and 
rushes full tilt against the unsuspect- 
ing Dennie: 

‘* What though thy name has never reached 
the shore 

That claims the birth of loose, lascivious 
Moore.” 

The satirist tells us that it has been 
the fashion to praise the poetry of Mr. 
Moore, and that one of the most ac- 
complished ladies of Philadelphia re- 
grets, in the columns of the Portfolio, 
“the fleeting summer visit of that 
darling child of genius, Moore.” 

This literary incident illustrates the 
political rancor of the day. In this 
year, 1805, Jefferson and the Demo- 
cratic party were in power. Dennie 
was a Federalist, and it was enough 
for the Democratic satirist of the Rar- 
itan to know that Dennie 


| WAS recently turning the pages of 


Dennie! deathless 
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‘* Loud delights to sound the praise of 
Moore, 

Who, God be thanked, has left Columbia’s 
shore.” 


On his part, Moore, while in Phila- 
delphia, shared with Dennie and his 
coterie the pleasures of their Sym- 
posia. It was to them that he ad- 
dressed the passage in the “Letter to 
Spencer,” beginning: 

‘* Yet, yet forgive me, O ye sacred few, 
Whom late by Delaware’s green banks I 


knew, 

Whom, known and loved through many a 
social eve, 

*Twas bliss to live with, and ’twas pain to 
leave.” 


He says in a note to this poem, that 
it was in the society of Mr. Dennie 
and his friends, that he passed the 
most agreeable moments of his tour. 
Some of Moore’s poems appeared first 
in the Portfolio, among them the song 
beginning, 

‘* Alone by the Schuylkill a wanderer roved.” 


The satirist then says of the “Lay 
Preacher,” that his sermons are but 
parodies of the pulpit discourses of 
our divines. “They display wit, but it 
is of that species which a sensible man 
disclaims for its profaneness, and an 
original writer for its facility.” 

‘* What though thy works did never make a © 
show 

With other drugs in Paternoster Row; 

Yet to the Yankees thou canst life impart, 

Improve the mind, and rectify the heart. 

Jemima oft has read thy sermons droll, 

Where Merrimac and Androscoggin roll ; 

And there’s no clown from Walpole to Hell 
Gate, 

But ribaldry from thee has learned to prate.” 


To understand the allusion to Wal- 
pole and the terrible satire of Jemima 
reading his droll sermons on the 
banks of the Merrimac, I was led to 
trace the career of Joseph Dennie, the 
first professed litterateur of New Eng- 
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land, the only man in the United 
States who, at the death of the Phila- 
delphian novelist, Brockden Brown, 
was making a profession of literature, 
the first editor of a newspaper at all 
literary in its character, the founder of 
the periodical which became the first 
popular magazine of the country, and, 
we may add, the first “Bohemian” of 
the country. I was also led to notice 
the circle of bright, congenial spirits 
who surrounded Dennie and invoked 
their rustic muse upon the slender reed. 

Joseph Dennie was born in Boston 
in 1768, of a family still honorably sur- 
viving. He came naturally by his 
taste for journalism and letters, for his 
mother was a daughter of Bartholo- 
mew Green, Jr., whose father printed 
the Boston News-Letter, the first news- 
paper published in the American col- 
onies. Young Dennie graduated at 
Harvard in 1790, and immediately 
thereafter began the study of law in 
Charlestown, N. H., entering the 
office of Benjamin West, brother of the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel West, pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church in Boston from 
1789 to 1808. His going to Charles- 
town was a turning point in his 
career, for he never thereafter lived 
for any length of time in Boston, and 
made in New Hampshire acquaint- 
ances, the influence of whose society 
incited him to adopt the literary life. 
At this time Charlestown was not sur- 
passed in eminent men by any town 
in the state. It had been settled by 
sturdy and intelligent emigrants from 
Massachusetts towns on the Con- 
necticut River, like Southampton and 
Deerfield; but its leading citizen was 
West’s partner, Simeon Olcott, of 
Connecticut origin, a graduate of 
Yale, afterwards chief justice of New 
Hampshire and a United States sen- 
ator. He was the first man to open a 
law office in New Hampshire west of 
the Merrimac River. 

There were then, in 1764, no coun- 
ties inthecolony,and of courseno shire 
towns or courts for the trial of causes, 
outside the capital, Portsmouth. 
The wide stretch of hilly country be- 
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tween the Merrimac and the Con- 
necticut was, nearly up to this time, a 
densely wooded wilderness; and 
when the first party of two men broke 
through it from what is now Nashua 
and appeared before the astonished in- 
habitants of “No. 4,” as Charlestown 
was first called, they were welcomed 
with as much enthusiasm as if they 
were Livingstone and Stanley. It 
was not until 1771 that Governor 
Wentworth divided the colony into 
five counties, naming them from great 
noblemen in England, Rockingham, 
Hillsborough, Strafford, Cheshire and 
Grafton, with county towns under 
judicial organization. Hitherto dis- 
putes had generally been settled out 
of court, as the expenses of a trial were 
too great except where property to a 
considerable amount was involved. 
The courts, too, were in a very un- 
settled state; and this fact bears par- 
ticularly upon the change in Dennie’s 
life. The judges were without salary 
except a fee for cases tried; and no 
one fitted for judicial office could af- 
ford to hold it for any length of time. 
The judges were not paid because the 
colony, burdened by the expenses of 
the French wars, and the defence of 
the frontiers from Indian depreda- 
tions, could not afford it, and because 
it was considered that good citizens 
owed it to the state to serve for the 
honor which the position conferred. 
But this patriotic consideration often 
failed to induce persons elected by the 
legislature to accept a judgeship, and 
at times no courts whatever were held. 

In the list of Charlestown’s lawyers 
Joseph Dennie’s name appears with 
the addition of the significant words, 
“a short time.” It was a very short 
time, just long enough for him to 
make one appearance, before an in- 
ferior court, presided over by an un- 
lettered judge, whom party politics 
had elevated from a farm to a seat on 
the bench, and whose legal knowledge 
was limited to the technical vocabu- 
lary of the profession. The story of 
how Dennie’s first case drove him 
from the bar, like William Cullen 
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Bryant’s at a later day, has been told 
in print by his friend Royall Tyler, 
and although it may have been inten- 
tionally embellished, Dennie admitted 
its general truthfulness. 

He was to move the continuance of 
an action upon a promissory note, to 
which there was no defence. Previ- 
ous continuances had left nothing for 
counsel to urge except the fatal effect 
upon his client of judgment and exe- 
cution. Dennie’s professional friends 
gathered to hear his maiden effort, 
and even the opposing counsel had 
agreed to waive objection to the 
motion. It may be supposed that the 
young barrister had arrayed himself 
for the occasion. He was at all times 
attentive to his dress, and he may 
have appeared then as he was seen by 
an acquaintance in later life, on a 
May morning, when he entered his 
editorial sanctum dressed in a pea- 
green coat, white vest, nankeen small- 
clothes, white silk stockings, and 
shoes (or pumps) fastened with silver 
buckles, which covered at least one 
half of the foot from the instep to the 
toe. His small-clothes were tied at 
the knees with ribbon of the same 
color in double bows, the ends reach- 
in down to the ankles. He had just 
left the barber’s shop. His hair, in 
front, was well loaded with pomatum, 
frizzled and powdered; the “ear- 
locks” had undergone the same proc- 
ess; behind, his natural hair was 
augmented by the addition of a large 
queue (called the “‘false-tail”) which, 
enrolled in some yards of black rib- 
bon, reached halfway down his back. 

Such may have been Dennie’s ap- 
pearance before the rustic judge; and 
thus dressed, bowing gracefully to the 
court, he began his speech in support 
of his motion for a continuance of the 
case to the next term of the court. 
He traced the history of compulsory 
payments from the time when the 
debtor, his wife and children, were 
sold into slavery to satisfy the de- 
mands of the creditor, and the corpse 
of the insolvent was denied the rites of 
burial; he showed that now by the 
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general softening of manners the stat- 
utes of bankruptcy and jail delivery 
had humanely liberated the body of 
the unfortunate debtor from prison, 
upon the surrender of his estate; he 
called attention to the fact that the 
courts by interposing the law’s delay 
between the creditor and the ruin of 
the debtor had preceded the legisla- 
ture in the march of humanity; and he 
predicted, what has actually come to 
pass, that the legislature would repeal 
the statutes which punished a virtuous 
man as a criminal merely because he 
was poor. 

After these general considerations 
our budding barrister turned to the 
case of his unfortunate client, a man 
who had sold his farm for Continental 
money and had been ruined by its de- 
preciation. A deep scar in his side 
was all that he had to show for his ser- 
vices as a soldier at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Rising then in his 
oratorical enthusiasm, he painted the 
hapless husbandman seeking through 
the drifting snow his log cabin; the 
taper’s solitary ray lights up hope in 
his heart; the door opens; his chil- 
dren “run to lisp their sire’s return”; 
the busy housewife prepares the frugal 
repast; the family Bible is opened, 
the psalm is sung, and the father of 
the family thanks God that his chil- 
dren are blessed with health, that they 
have a roof to cover them from the 
storm, that they may sleep in peace 
with none to disturb or to make them 
afraid; but no sooner has he ex- 
pressed that consoling thought than 
an appalling knock is heard; the door 
is thrown open; the bailiff enters; he 
brings the writ of execution issued in 
this cause; he arrests the helpless 
father, who is dragged through the 
pelting storm to a loathsome prison. 

Was not this a case to be distin- 
guished from those which encumbered 
the court’s docket? Was not some 
consideration to be had for a brave 
man who had bled for that independ- 
ence which enabled his honor to pre- 
side upon that bench? 

He ceased, and all who heard him 
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were charmed and silent,—all but the 
judge, who during the delivery of the 
address sat with a vacant stare, some- 
times at the orator, and then at the 
bar, until he broke silence: ‘I confess 
I am in rather a kind of a quandary; | 
profess | am somewhat dubus; I can't 
say that I know for sartin what the 
young gentleman would be at.” 

It was suggested that Dennie had 
spoken to a motion for a continuance. 

“Oh,” said the judge, “the young 
man wants the cause to be hung up 
for the next term, does he? Well, 
then, if that’s all he wants, why 
couldn’t he say so in a few words, 
without all this larry cum larry?” 

By this time our advocate had taken 
his hat and gloves from the table and, 
casting a look of ineffable contempt 
upon the Bceotian magistrate, had 
stalked out of the room. He never 
entered it again. When, to try him, 
he was offered a case in a court where 
his fine speaking would be appreci- 
ated, he declined. “It may do for 
you,” he said; “you can address the 
ignoble vulgar in their own Alsatian 
dialect; but it is the last time I will 
ever attempt to batter down a mud 
wall with roses.” 

He abandoned the law, and re- 
turned to Boston. It was not long, 
however, before he again directed his 
steps westward, and entered in earnest 
upon the literary career which was to 
make him famous. This time his tent 
was pitched at Walpole, where Isaiah 
Thomas had established a newspaper, 
in partnership with one Carlisle, a 
former apprentice and a native of that 
town. The paper was called The 
New Hampshire Journal and Farmer’s 
Museum, and was a dingy sheet of 
eighteen inches by eleven, printed on 
coarse paper with poor, old-fash- 
ioned type. In 1796 Dennie became 
its conductor and gathered round him 
one of the most brilliant corps of writ- 
ers ever engaged in a literary under- 
taking in this country. 

There is something very interesting 
in the existence of a literary element 
at this time in what may be called not 
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incorrectly the wilds of New Hamp- 
shire. The Literary Club of Walpole 
—for so it was called—is a landmark 
in the literary history of New Eng- 
land. All its members were lawyers, 
or had studied law. With it was con- 
nected the Walpole Library Associa- 
tion, founded in 1795 by Jeremiah 
Mason, who lived in that town a short 
time and was the first librarian, Joseph 
Dennie being the second. All these 
men, interested in the library and the 
newspaper, were young, well edu- 
cated, and full of literary ambition and 
of sociability. They all met with suc- 
cess, either in literature or at the bar. 
Their ambition had no more personal 
end in this respect than the advance- 
ment of letters. At their head stood 
Dennie, in spite of his rebuff at the 
bar, which can hardly be called a fail- 
ure. There was a charm to his per- 
sonality that made “Joe Dennie” pop- 
ular wherever he went, as well on the 
banks of the Schuylkill as on those of 
the Connecticut. With his bright, 
vivacious, fascinating nature, he 
everywhere drew around him those 
interested in similar pursuits. He 
was always generous, always in good 
humor. 

It was an era of sociability, pro- 
moted by conviviality, in which not 
always the fittest survived. The flow- 
ing bowl inspired many a New Hamp- 
shire Addison and Byronof the period. 
All classes were then addicted to what 
was called “the social glass.” The 
customs of the editorial staff of the 
Farmer’s Museum were closely imi- 
tated by the compositors and appren- 
tices. Joseph T. Buckingham, after- 
wards a well known journalist in Bos- 
ton, was for six months apprenticed to 
the publishers of the Museum. He 
asserts that he never spent a happy 
day while at work here. “Two hours 
had not elapsed,” he:says, “after my 
entrance into the office before I was 
called upon to treat. I resisted the 
call for several days, but was at length 
overcome by the daily and almost 
hourly annoyance, and more than half 
the small amount of money I pos- 
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sessed was expended for brandy and 
wine, with sugar, eggs, crackers and 
cheese.” When his money was ex- 
hausted, it was his duty to buy for the 
others, and to watch lest their sym- 
posia be disturbed. 

The headquarters of the Walpole 
Literary Club were the once famous 
Craft’s Tavern, kept by Major Asa 
Bullard. It was in that incongruous 
place that Dennie wrote most of his 
“sermons.” It is not the least ex- 
traordinary feature of this brilliant 
but eccentric man’s career that he 
should owe all his fame to the sermons 
which he published, first in the 
Farmer's Museum and later in the 
Portfolio, and which were signed by 
the “Lay Preacher.” It were diffi- 
cult to surmise why he masqueraded 
in clerical garb; perhaps because he 
thought that the severe taste of the 
Puritan and the Quaker demanded 
their weekly literature in the form 
most familiar to them, perhaps be- 
cause he regretted the holy orders 
which he once, on his retirement from 
the bar, contemplated taking, but did 
not, and was determined to preach, or- 
dained or wnordained. But more 
likely he had taken for his model the 
sermons of Dr. Yorick, which had 
made Sterne famous. And so he 
fashioned his discourses on the pro- 
fessional pattern, taking his text gen- 
erally from the Old Testament, open- 
ing with an historical explanation or 
theological exegesis, and closing with 
an application suited to the needs of 
a rural or urban population, as the 
case might be. 

The “Lay Preacher” is now for- 
gotten by the reading public, and it 
would be useless to attempt to recall 
him to life, but in his day he was an 
influential personality. In the small 
volume of his sermons published in 
Walpole in 1796, Dennie claimed to 
combine the familiarity of Franklin 
with the simplicity of Sterne. While 
some of his essays remind one of the 
Spectator, across others seems to have 
fallen the shadow of the ponderous 
Johnson; but from whatever source 
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they were derived, they were eagerly 
read in his own journal, and were re- 
published in nearly all the newspapers 
of the country. The circulation of 
the Museum was thereby extended 
from Maine to Georgia, until in 1797 
the proprietors could say, in the pom- 
pous language of the day, that “the 
constant swell of our subscription list 
suggests a theme to our gratitude and 
a motive to our industry. The 
Farmer’s Museum is read by more 
than 2,000 individuals, and has its 
patrons in Europe and on the banks 
of the Ohio” —then the Ultima Thule 
of American settlement. 

I must now say something of 
Dennie’s associates, of the bright in- 
tellects gathered at Craft’s Tavern, to 
drink deep of the Pierian spring of 
the day, and who might apply to that 
rustic inn Beaumont’s lines to Jonson, 
beginning, — 

‘* What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid, heard words that 
have been 

So nimble, and so full of subtle flame.” 

The most distinguished of the circle, 
Royall Tyler, who became chief jus- 
tice of Vermont, was a man fit for any 
society on either side of the Atlantic. 
His father, of a wealthy and influen- 
tial family , was a member of the 
King’s Council at Boston, where 
Royall was born. The latter gradu- 
ated at Harvard in 1776. So far be- 
yond those college walls had his repu- 
tation for wit, genius and elegant 
scholarship extended, that in the year 
of his graduation and almost on the 
same day, he received the same, bach- 
elor’s, degree from Yale College as 
that given him by his alma mater, an 
unprecedented compliment, never re- 
peated, to my knowledge. While prac- 
tising law in Boston, he entered the 
militia, and took part, as a member of 
General Lincoln’s staff, in the sup- 
pression of Shays’ Rebellion. This 
taste for military service he trans- 
mitted to his son, the late Gen. John S. 
Tyler, long a conspicuous figure in the 
civil and military life of Boston. The 
general was very desirous that a 
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memoir of his father should be pub- 
lished. It was accordingly written by 
another of his sons, but the death of 
the general and the increasing infirmi- 
ties of the author have prevented its 
publication. 

During the early and brilliant years 
of Royall Tyler’s legal and social 
career, he was intimate with the actors 
and managers of the precursor of the 
Boston Theatre, and he resolved to 
produce an American play for the 
American stage. In three weeks’ 
time he had written ‘““The Contrast,” 
as he called it, because it contrasted 
the homely plainness of our national 
character with the tinselled hypocrisy 
of foreign society. Several plays by 
native authors had been previously 
published; but “The Contrast” was 
the first in this country to meet suc- 
cessfully the critical judgment of a 
professional manager and to be played 
by professional actors. Thoroughly 
natural in its plan and characters, it 
was the bold venture of a young writer 
in a new literary field, and the first lit- 
erary effort of its author, who, up to 
within a few weeks of its production, 
had never attended a theatrical per- 
formance. It was first brought out 
on April 16, 1787,in New York, where 
Tyler was making arrangements, as 
the deputy of Governor Bowdoin, for 
the delivery of Shays to the authori- 
ties of Massachusetts, by the so- 
called American company, composed 
of English actors. The low comedian 
of this company, named Wignell, 
gave the piece its stage success by his 


personation of “Jonathan,” a thor- 
oughly original conception of the 
typical Yankee, the first typical 


Yankee seen upon our stage, nothing 
of that type having as yet appeared in 
print or on the boards. It is an inter- 
esting inquiry whether Wignell’s suc- 
cess in all the large cities of the coun- 
try in his character of Jonathan did 
not confirm the application of that 
name to the typical Yankee—which 
is said to have originated in Washing- 
ton’s frequent remark on trying occa- 
sions, “We must consult Brother 
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Jonathan,” referring to his friend, Gov. 
Jonathan Trumbull. However that 
may be, there is no doubt that the suc- 
cess of “The Contrast” was one of the 
powerful influences which brought 
about in this country a complete revo- 
lution of feeling with respect to the 
drama and theatrical performances. 
After its successful production in New 
York, a number of influential citizens 
of Boston assembled and passed reso- 
lutions favoring a repeal of the laws 
against theatrical amusements. Re- 
peal being refused, they subscribed 
the money to erect a theatre, and in- 
vited the American company of New 
York to visit Boston and give a series 
of performances. The theatre in 
which they appeared was called the 
3oard Alley theatre, because built in 
Board Alley, now Hawley Street, 
originally a path through a pasture 
made by the worshippers of Trinity 
Church, who lived in King Street, 
which was afterwards called Board 
Alley, because it was boarded over. 
The great success of “The Contrast” 
and other plays given by this company 
made the law against theatrical per- 
formances a dead letter, and its appli- 
cation fell into an “innocuous desue- 
tude.” In 1789 “The Contrast” was 
published, and the customary list of 
subscribers was headed by “the Presi- 
dent of the United States,” George 
Washington. It is doubtful whether 
a copy of that edition exists in Boston; 
but in 1887, the Dunlap Society of 
New York published a reprint, with 
fac-similes of the title page and of the 
curious engravings of one or two 
scenes of the play, a copy of which is 
in the Boston Public Library.* 

After writing one or twomore plays, 
as “The May Day,” and the “Georgia 
Spec,” intended to ridicule the specu- 
lators in the Yazoo purchase, Tyler 
seems to have suffered from depres- 
sion of spirits, and finally left Boston 
and settled in Guilford, Vt., where his 


*See article on “ The Beginnings of American Dramatic 
Literature,’ by Paul Leicester Ford, in the Mew England 
Magazine for February, 1894, containing a full account of 
** The Contrast,’”’ and a reproduction of one of the scenes 
from the same, together with a portrait of Royall Tyler. 
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ability as a lawyer and his reputation 
as a wit, author and scholar gave him 
a large practice and an acquaintance 
which extended across the Connecti- 
cut into New Hampshire. It was thus 
that he met Dennie, then founding 
the fortunes of the Farmer’s Museum; 
and they became so intimate that I 
have introduced them, somewhat 
fancifully perhaps, as the Damon and 
Pythias of our early literary journal- 
ists or, more widely, of our earliest 
litterateurs, a word more applicable to 
Dennie, as a person who supported 
himself by his pen, than to Tyler, to 
whom throughout his life the pursuit 
of literature was the relaxation of a 
busy profession. The two men, call 
them what you will, became very inti- 
mate, and Tyler furnished the Museum 
with an immense number of articles, 
purporting to come from the shop of 
Messrs. Colon and Spondee, articles 
of prose and poetry, the latter being 
noted alike for the sprightliness of 
their thought and the inaccuracy of 
their rhymes. Tyler was remarkably 
quick in composition; Dennie equally 
quick but remarkably dilatory. In- 
deed our New Jersey satirist falls 
upon this peculiarity, when with more 
rhyme than grammar he calls him 
‘*Procrastination’s son; he trumps up lies 

Of works to come, that in the project dies.” 
He generally postponed composition 
until called upon for copy, which he 
furnished in installments. One of the 
best of his “Lay Sermons” was written 
at the Tavern, while he, with Tyler 
and others, was playing cards. The 
printer’s devil would call for copy. 
Dennie would drop his hand, scribble 
a paragraph, and resume his game; 
or he would ask a friend to play his 
hand for him, “while he gave the devil 
his due.” When it came to the clos- 
ing paragraph, the practical applica- 
tion, he told the boy to call again in 
five minutes. “No,” said Tyler, “I'll 
write the improvement* for you.” So 
he did, and Dennie never saw it until 
it was printed. 


*I suppose this word comes from the phrase ‘‘ To improve 
the occasion.” 
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Among Tyler’s other literary per- 
formances, he composed a comic 
grammar, in which he anticipated the 
comic histories, comic Blackstones, 
and other travesties of serious works. 
It was never published, but we get an 
idea of it from a letter to a Boston pub- 
lisher, to whom Tyler writes: “You 
are a thorough grammarian, but did 
you ever see an amusing, sportive, 
entertaining grammar? Did you 
ever laugh over a conjunction copu- 
lative, weep over a gerund, and have 
all your best passions been called forth 
by an interjection?” He then says 
that he was once called upon to teach 
grammar to a young lady who had an 
aversion to everything that savored of 
science and study. It was necessary 
to amuse her into reading. He ac- 
cordingly wrote a grammar, which he 
forwarded, in twelve letters folded as 
billets doux. The fundamental rules 
were illustrated by examples from the 
most approved and entertaining Eng- 
lish authors, and sometimes by stories 
of his own. A lover at the feet of his 
mistress gave a passionate example of 
an interjection; a lady crowned her 
favored lover’s virtuous wishes in the 
passive voice, and dismissed an un- 
successful admirer in the imperative 
mood. Thus every rule of syntax 
was associated with some pleasing 
anecdote or brilliant quotation or, in 
the style of La Fontaine, “the thorn of 
science was decorated with the roses 
of fancy.” 

But Tyler’s most ambitious literary 
undertaking was a novel, entitled 
“The Algerine Captive.” It just 
misses being our first American ro- 
mance, for it was published in 1799, 
one year after Brockden Brown’s 
“Wieland,” generally considered the 
first, although there are one or two 
other claimants. But “The Algerine 


Captive” was certainly the first Amer- 
ican novel republished in England. 
The title denominates Capt. Updike 
Underhill, six years a captive of the 
Barbary pirates, a native of New Eng- 
land, whose early life is amusingly told 
The captain nar- 


in the first volume. 
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rates his own story; the incidents of 
country life have often been repeated 
in later novels, but when told for the 
first time must have amused and sur- 
prised the fashionable readers in Lon- 
don drawing rooms. The hero, after 
an education in a private seminary, in 
which he learns everything but New 
England “gumption,” attempts to 
teach a country school, and the angry 
parent appears at the door to chastise 
him for flogging a rebellious pupil. 
He goes into society, but his endeavor 
to entertain the young ladies at a 
quilting party is hardly successful. 
When he spouts of Andromache and 
of Penelope weaving her seven years’ 
web, a smart young woman interrupts 
him by supposing that Miss Penel- 
ope’s web was rotted in whitening 
and that made her so long. When 
the bumpkins mentioned race-horses, 
our hero descanted upon Xanthus, the 
immortal courser of Achilles; they had 
never heard of Squire Achilles or his 
horse, but offered him two to one 
that the deacon’s mare, Pumpkin and 
Milk, would beat him, and so on. 
After Dennie removed to Philadel- 
phia, Tyler wrote for the Portfolio, 
and he maintained his literary activity 
while presiding over the supreme 
court of Vermont; but all his literary 
composition seems to have been done 
gratuitously, and with little expecta- 
tion or desire for fame or for profit. 
Samuel Hunt, Jr., emigrated from 
Charlestown to Walpole, and became 
a member of Congress. He was an- 
other of the band of lawyers who 
wrote for the Museum. His mother, 
a native of Northampton, and sister of 
Governor Strong, was the first lady to 
appear on the streets of Charlestown 
carrying a parasol. It is said that as 
she took for the first time her prom- 
enade holding it gracefully above her 
head, a neighbor rushed out of her 
house, carrying in the same manner a 
long-handled frying pan, and accom- 
panied her for a short distance, to the 
great amusement of the spectators. 
It is pleasing to be told that Mrs. 
Hunt, “who had no false pride about 
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her,” joined in the general hilarity. 

Thomas G. Fessenden, son of the 
Walpole minister, supplied the Mu- 
seum with some of its poetry. He was 
the author of a poem called “Terrible 
Tractoration,’ composed under the 
following circumstances. In the year 
1801 he was in London on business as 
agent of acompany in Vermont. He 
there became acquainted with the pro- 
prietor of a patent right for making 
and using certain metallic tractors, 
which were said to cure local inflam- 
mation by conducting from the dis- 
eased part the surplus electric fluid 
caused by or accompanying the 
morbid affection. The English phy- 
sicians were violently opposed to the 
introduction of the tractors,—which 
brought forth from Fessenden’s ready 
pen a long poem in retaliation, de- 
signed to satirize the faculty and at the 
same time to bring the tractors be- 
fore the public. Although the work 
now seems a strange compound of 
learning, doggerel and nonsense, it 
had an immense sale in London, after 
which it was republished in this coun- 
try in three editions in as many years. 
One of them was reviewed in the 
Monthly Anthology for April, 1805, by 
Daniel Webster, then a law student. 
On his return to this country, Fessen- 
den wrote another poem, called 
“Democracy Unveiled,” attacking the 
Democratic politicians. As the ed- 
itor of the New England Farmer 
from its foundation till his death in 
1837, Fessenden may still be remem- 
bered by our oldest citizens. 

David Everett, a brother-in-law of 
Samuel and Nathan Appleton, who 
was at that time a lawyer in Boston, 
contributed to the Museum the articles 
entitled, “Common Sense in Desha- 
bille.” He gave most of his active life 
to journalism, establishing papers, of 
which he was the editor. While a 
resident of New Hampshire, he wrote 
a short poem to be spoken by a lad at 
a school exhibition, which has since 
been dear to generations of school- 
boys, and has survived all that Dennie 
and Tyler and the rest of the Walpole 
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coterie ever wrote. I refer to the 
lines beginning: 
‘* You'd scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.”* 


This was the age of literary pseudo- 
nyms, because it was an age of literary 
imitation. The prose writers of that 
day were satisfied to write essays after 
the manner of Steele and Addison and 
Johnson, just as the poets wrote 
satires after Pope and morality after 
Young. Dennie was proud of being 
called “the American Addison,” and 
Fessenden liked to hear that his 
rhymes resembled “Hudibras.” So 
the personality of these writers was 
buried under a senseless pseudonym. 
Dennie was the “Lay Preacher,” and 
when he founded the Portfolio was 
known for years as “Oliver Old- 
school.” Tyler was “Colon and 
Spondee”’; Fessenden, “Simon 
Spunky,”—and he wrote his “Ter- 
rible” poem as “Christopher Caustic”; 
Isaac Story attempted to rival Peter 
Pindar as “Peter Quince”; John C. 
Chamberlain, a rustic Rufus Choate in 
his power over a jury, was the “Her- 
mit” of the Museum; and Everett 
masquerades as “Peter Pencil.” But 
they all, with their poems and essays, 
and short sermons, could not keep 
alive the Farmer’s Museum, which 
dwindled in spite of its two thousand 
readers, and was finally removed to 
Keene, where it is still published 
under the name of the Cheshire Repub- 
lican. By the time of its removal, 
Dennie had himself left it, and had 
founded in Philadelphia a journal of 
similar aims and far greater reputa- 
tion, The Portfolio, on the plan of The 
Tatler, combining politics with moral 
essays and humorous and literary dis- 
quisitions. In this paper John 
Quincy Adams gave to the world his 
letters from Silesia, where he travelled 
in 1801 and found the people quite like 

*When the lad for whom the poem was written, Ephraim 
H. Farrar, was an old man, he was called upon to say a 
few words at the centennial celebration of the town of 
New Ipswich. Rising, he merely repeated the first two 
lines of Everett’s verses, 


‘* You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.” 
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his native New Englanders. The 
letters which he wrote to a brother in 
Philadelphia and which were pub- 
lished in The Portfolio, were after- 
wards republished in London and 
translated into French and German. 

From a weekly, The Portfolio be- 
came a monthly, and was thus the 
first popular magazine published in 
this country. Under the cognomen 
of “Oliver Oldschool,” Dennie wrote 
acceptably for a large list of subscrib- 
ers, but the form of government did 
not meet with his approval, and his 
attacks upon the constitution were 
frequent and severe. An article in 
the year 1803 brought upon him an 
indictment for libel, which resulted, 
however, in his acquittal. He con- 
tinued in the editorial chair until 1812, 
when he succumbed at the age of 
forty-four to the inroads which his 
habits of conviviality had made upon 
a constitution fragile by nature. He 
was buried in the cemetery of St. 
Peter’s church, in Philadelphia, and 
the inscription upon his monument 
says that as author of “The Lay 
Preacher” and as first editor of the 
Portfolio, “he contributed to chasten 
the morals, and to refine the taste of 
the nation.” 

About the year 1816, the 
editor of The Portfolio at that 
time published a brief notice of its 
founder, saying that although fre- 
quently assailed by political malice, 
Dennie was never known to utter a 
harsh expression concerning any one; 
that his heart, his purse, and his 
tongue were always at the service of 
his friends, and he considered every 
man his friend who required his aid. 
Gifted with genius and talents which 
in any other would have been as 
potent as the touch of Midas, he sacri- 
ficed everything to his passion for 
books. He was cheered by the hope 
that his efforts and his example might 
increase the fund of literature, and he 
expected his reward when our nation 
should assume her rank in the great 
republic of letters. His ruling pas- 
sion was the literature of his native 
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DENNIE. 


From a portrait in the possession of Mr. James Dennie of Boston. 


soil. The editor accordingly declared 
his intention of publishing the Life 
and Writings of Joseph Dennie, in 
two crown octavo volumes, in the 
finest style of typography, limiting the 
impression to a very small number of 
copies. But,—alas for the perma- 
nent fame of anonymous journalism! 
—no such work ever appeared, but in 
its place the smallest and thinnest 
specimen of the bookmaker’s art, in 
32mo, containing about thirty ser- 
mons of the “Lay Preacher,” with an 
engraved frontispiece representing a 





female figure—call it “Jemima,” or 
America or Literature—weeping over 
a funeral urn, whether over Dennie or 
over the failure to produce his Life 
and Writings in two crown octavo 
volumes, the reader is left in doubt. 
He deserved a better memorial. 
Nor should his friends and compan- 
ions be excluded from it; for although 
hampered by the ligaments of foreign 
imitation, they aimed at the establish- 
ment of an American literature, of 
which they were the enthusiastic 
though now forgotten pioneers. 














THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE ORDER OF THE CINCINNATI. 


By William E. 


N the east- 


ern shore 
of New- 
burgh Bay, 


about sixty miles 
from the city of 
New York, up 
the Hudson, 
stands an tnpre- 
tending but pic- 
turesque old 
house of the 
colonial period. 
The country 
thereabouts is 
now part of the 
township of 
Fishkill in 
Dutchess 
County, and was 
formerly known 
as Rombovdt 
Precinct, named 
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after Francis 
OF THE CINCINNATI. Rombovdt, a 
Huguenot _ set- 
tler in New Amsterdam who 


bought the land from the Indian 
proprietors in 1683, and subsequently 
obtained a patent from the English 
crown. Something about Rombovdt 
and the Dutch houses which sprang 
up on this land was related in the 
New ENGLAND MAGAZINE for March, 


1895. About 1740, after this prop- 
erty had been opened by survey 
and partition among its owners, 


Gulian Ver Planck, a Dutch merchant 
then living on Wall Street in New 
York, decided to build a country house 
on the part of the patent which had 
fallen to his share; for he was a grand- 
son of the former Gulian Ver Planck, 
who had been associated with Rom- 
bovdt in the purchase of the land from 
the Indians,—so he called the house 
and adjoining farm Mount Gulian. 
676 


Ver Planck. 


The building is of stone taken from 
the adjacent land and roughly laid up 
and then stuccoed. It covers a space 
of about seventy by forty feet and is 
two stories high with a large garret. 
The walls are upwards of two feet 
thick, and the windows being com- 
paratively small the old house could 
have stood a pretty severe bombard- 
ment from the artillery of those days. 
The most picturesque feature of the 
house is the roof, which sweeps over 
it in a long, graceful curve. The 
house stands upon the bank of the 
river, from which it is distant about a 
furlong. 

In the early days of Mount Gulian, 
the house was not occupied through- 
out the year by its owner. He went 
up to the place occasionally to look 
after his farms, of which he had sev- 
eral in the neighborhood. His busi- 
ness in town kept him there the 
greater part of the time, and if we are 
to credit the writer of an article 
in the Century Magazine for March, 
1895, this merchant’s principal occu- 
pation consisted in selling slaves and 
other “shady” chattels brought into 
the port by pirates. That ingenious 
writer would have us believe that the 
misrule under which New York has 
long suffered from time to time can 
be clearly traced back to the Dutch 
merchants and corrupt colonial gov- 
ernors, Dutch and English, who did 
not inquire too closely whence the rich 
cargoes came provided they were dis- 
charged at their port and sold in their 
markets; they freely consorted with 
pirates, he claims, and justice and leg- 
islation were bought and sold almost 
openly. It would seem as if this writer 
were trying to outdo Irving’s “His- 
tory of New York, by Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.” That piracy and 
slave-trading existed in the colonial 
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days no one denies. It was carried 
on all along the coast, for the God- 
fearing Puritan was not above it, nor 
was France or England. Captain 
Kidd is no myth as any one may learn 
who will look into the records. Wil- 
liam Smith, one of the earlier histori- 
ans of New York, where indeed he 
lived during part of this period, tells 
us that Kidd was first employed to put 
down piracy under authority of the 
governor and had associated with him 
several partners holding official posi- 
tions in England, with whom the 
profits were to be 
divided. Kidd was 
quite successful in 
capturing the pirates, 
but finding that 
piracy was very 
profitable he himself 
became a pirate and 
continued so for sev- 
eral years with the 
connivance of his 


partners. The gov- 
ernor, the Earl of 
Bellomont, finding 


that piracy had be- 
come a grave abuse, 
determined to sup- 
press it. Kidd was 
accordingly cap- 
tured and promptly 
executed, but a par- 


liamentary inquiry 
into the partnership, its profits 
and participants was voted down 


in the House of Commons, ow- 
ing, it is said, to the great scandal 
which would have been revealed and, 
Kidd being dead, no good purpose 
thereby subserved. After this piracy 
nominally ceased, and privateering 
began to grow and continued during 
the rest of the colonial period. Pri- 
vateering was, however, but licensed 
piracy and was not finally suppressed 
until after the Revolution. 

So much, then, for the commercial 
atmosphere of New York, in which 
the builder of the Cincinnati house 
lived, and he was probably no better 
and no worse than his fellow mer- 
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MOUNT GULIAN, SHOWING THE ORIGINAL 
ABOUT 1740. 
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chants. He was certainly open and 
not ashamed of his business, for he 
publicly advertised in the newspapers 
whenever he had “prize goods” for sale. 
It is hardly fair to assume that slaves 
only were meant by “prize goods”; 
but rather the reverse, for at the slave 
market in New York at that time 
slaves were sold under their true name 
and advertised as such. The people 
of those days called a spade a spade. 

During the War of the Revolution 
the Hudson River became a strategic 
point, and energetic efforts were 
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made by the Americans to defend it. 
Besides the chain across the river, 
forts were built in the Highlands below 
Fishkill. In 1777, however, the Eng- 
lish succeeded in forcing a passage up 
the river, breaking the chain and 
burning Kingston, ninety miles from 
New York. They hoped to effect a 
juncture with Burgoyne, who was 
pressing on from Canada. Bur- 
goyne, however, was compelled to 
surrender at Saratoga, and the at- 
tempted occupation of the valley of 
the Hudson was temporarily aban- 
doned by the British. It was during 
this year that the legislature of the 
state, then known as the Province of 
New York, sat for a time at Fishkill, 
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a village at the northern gate of the 
Highlands, about five miles eastward 
from Mount Gulian. The legislature 
had adjourned to this place from 
White Plains, whence it moved from 
New York on the occupation of that 
city by the British forces and their 
movement northward. It was at 
Fishkill that Samuel Louden began to 
republish his little paper called the 
Packet, which had been interrupted in 
New York by the entry of the British. 
It was there, also, that he printed the 
proposed constitution of the state, 
which would probably have been 
adopted there had not the legislature 
again taken flight on the threatened 
approach of the British, resuming its 
sessions at Kingston, where the con- 
stitution was adopted and the prov- 
ince became the state of New York. 
Towards the close of the war this 
neighborhood again became the 
theatre of important events, the scene 
of Arnold’s treason and André’s cap- 
ture. Arnold, to effectuate his pur- 
pose, had himself put in command of 
the forts in the Highlands, near West 
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Point; and not far off, on the West- 
chester County shore, André was 
taken with his incriminating letters 
from Arnold. It was not surprising 
therefore that Washington saw the 
importance of this part of the river. 
He established his own headquarters 
in Newburgh, taking possession of the 
Hasbrouck homestead there; and to 
General Steuben he assigned the Ver 
Planck homestead, Mount Gulian, 
on the opposite shore of the river, two 
miles north. 

When the war was finally over and 
the army was being disbanded, in 
1783, General Knox, another of 
Washington’s favorite officers, was 
put in command of West Point, eight 
miles below, Washington himself re- 
maining at Newburgh. It was there 
that he made his farewell address to 
the army, and it was there that the 
story of his refusing the crown had 
its Origin. 

The disbanding of the army was no 
easy task, for many of the soldiers and 
even some of the officers were muti- 
nous, owing to the neglect of Congress 
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in leaving them without pay. 
flammatory speeches were made by 
them at Newburgh and threats to 
band together and go about the coun- 
try overawing the people, and even 
Congress, to attain their just dues. 
Washington, Knox and other officers, 
appreciating the gravity of the situa- 
tion, conceived of an order of Cincin- 
nati as a means of relieving the situa- 
tion. A meeting of those who 
seemed to fall in with the idea was 
accordingly held at the headquarters 
of General Steuben; and thus the So- 
ciety was born. 

Preliminary meetings were held 
near New Windsor, a suburb of New- 
burgh, by the American officers who 
were in sympathy with the principles 
of the Order, notably one on Temple 
Hill at the so-called Temple of Virtue, 
close to the headquarters of General 
Knox. Knox was one of the officers 
who was chiefly instrumental in or- 
ganizing the Society, and it was there 
that, on the tenth of May, 1783, a 
meeting of officers was held to ratify 
a proposed constitution; but owing 
to lack of agreement as to the details, 
an adjournment was taken to the 
headquarters of General Steuben, the 
Ver Planck House, and there on the 
thirteenth of May the Society was 
virtually born, though another meet- 
ing was held later in the year on 
Temple Hill, where it is said the 
officers of the Society were elected. 
The Order, after a full dis- 
cussion of the question, has 
resolved that it was born, as 
here stated, at the head- 
quarters of General Steuben 
on the thirteenth of May, 
1783. The Society, how- 
ever, has placed an inscrip- 
tion on the monument on 
Temple Hill to record the 
fact that there also proceed- 
ings were had for the for- 
mation of the order. 

The original articles of 
the order are still pre- 
served. The object of the 
Society was “to commem- 
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In- orate the success of the war 
against Great Britain and _ the 


reciprocal advantages which would 
ensue to the colonies, thereby 
establishing themselves as sovereign 
and independent states, to perpetuate 
sentiments of patriotism, benevolence 
and brotherly love and the memory of 
the hardships of the war experienced 
in common.” The articles also de- 
clare that “the officers of the American 
Army do hereby in the most solemn 
manner associate themselves into one 
Society of Friends to endure as long 
as they shall endure, or any of their 
eldest male posterity, and in failure 
thereof the collateral branches who 
may be judged worthy of becoming its 
supporters and members.”—“The 
officers of the American Army having 
been taken from the Citizens of Amer- 
ica possess high veneration for the 
character of that illustrious Roman, 
Lucius Quintius Cincinnatus, and be- 
ing resolved to follow his example by 
returning to their citizenship, they 
think they may with propriety denom- 
inate themselves the Society of the 
Cincinnati.” Then follows a state- 
ment of their principles which are of 
an exalted and patriotic character. 
Provision was made for the establish- 
ment of state societies and also of dis- 
trict or local societies, with details for 
the management of their affairs. In 
order that relief might be immediately 
extended, it was provided that “each 
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officer shall deliver to the treasurer of 
the State Society one month’s pay, 
which shall remain for ever to the 
use of the State Society, the interest 
only of which, if necessary, to be ap- 
propriated to the relief of the unfortu- 
nate.” It was also provided that “all 
Officers of the American Army—as 
well those who have resigned with 
honor after three years’ Service in the 
capacity of Officers, or who have been 
deranged by the resolutions of Con- 
gress on the Several reforms of the 
Army, as those who shall have con- 
tinued to the end of the war—have 
the right to become parties to this In- 
stitution—provided that they sub- 
scribe one month’s pay and sign their 
names to the general rules in their 
respective State Societies, those who 
are present with the Army immedi- 
ately, and others within six months 
after the army shall be disbanded, ex- 
traordinary cases excepted.” The 
articles further provided that “the So- 
ciety shall have an Order by which its 
members shall be known and distin- 
guished, which shall be a Medal of 
Gold of a proper size to receive the 
emblems and suspended by a deep 
blue ribbon two inches wide edged 
with white descriptive of the Union of 
America and France; the principal 
figure: Cincinnatus—three Senators 
presenting him with a sword.” Then 


follows a detailed description of the 
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medal, showing other incidents in the 
life of Cincinnatus. 

Honorary membership in the So- 
ciety was conferred on the various 
French officers both of the navy and 
army who had aided in the American 
cause, among others “His Excellency, 
The Chevalier De La Luzerne, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary,” the Counts 
D’Estaing, De Grasse, De Barras, and 
“His Excellency, The Count De Ro- 
chambeau.” Finally we read that the 
articles were “Done in the Canton- 
ment on Hudson's River in the Year 
1783.” 

The first to sign was Washington. 
Then follow: “W. Heath, M. G., B. 
Lincoln, M. G., Nath. Greene, Maj. 
Genl.”; afterwards follow the names 
of Knox, Putnam and about thirty 
more. They comprise those who first 
signed and who were present when 
the order was actually formed, in 
May, 1783—though that date does 
not appear on the articles as shown 
above. From time to time in that 
year other officers signed the articles 
and so became founders as provided 
therein. 

The practical need of some such 
organization at that time is shown by 
a letter of Ephraim Kirby, an officer 
in the American Army, and one of the 
founders of the Cincinnati. He thus 
refers to the society in writing from 
Saratoga, June 23, 1783, to Reynold 
Marvin, Esq., of Litch- 
field, Conn.: “The army 
are at last disbanded all 
except the men _ who 
were enlisted for three 
years and a_ sufficient 
number of officers to 
command them. This 
was determined by 
agreement among the 
officers, unless where a 
sufficient number could 
not agree, by lot. It 
has fallen to my share to 
remain for one. How- 
ever, I have the most 
earnest expectations of 
being soon after them. 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH THE ORDER OF THE CINCINNATI WAS FORMED. 


The ingratitude and villainous con- 
duct of the country have occasioned 
the officers of the army to come into 
an agreement to assemble annually by 
Lines in their respective States and 
the whole triennially at some con- 
venient place near the middle of the 
United States, to consult on matters 
of common concern. They have also 
established a fund composed of one 
month’s pay from each officer and de- 
posited in the care of a committee for 
the purpose of relieving the necessi- 
ties of any distressed officer, his 
widow or orphans. The army find 
that the common acts of humanity are 
not to be expected from the country 
they have rescued from tyranny and 
that no relyance can be placed on their 
contracts and most solemn obliga- 
tions; they are therefore drove to this 
expedient to secure themselves in 
some measure against the miseries of 
poverty.* hy 
Ephraim Kirby, the writer of this 
letter, afterwards married Ruth, only 
child of Reynold Marvin, who lived in 
Litchfield, Connecticut, which became 
the seat of the famous law school of 
* This letter of Ephraim Kirby’s has never before been 


published. It is now in the possession of his great grand- 
daughter, the wife of the writer. 


those days. Kirby was a lawyer, and 
was the first to report the decisions of 
the courts of his state. He first kept 
the reports in manuscript in which 
form they are still preserved. He was 
finally induced by the bench and bar 
to publish them. He was probably 
the first law reporter, as the term is 
now used, in the United States. He 
was afterward appointed by President 
Jefferson the judge and land commis- 
sioner for the then recently acquired 
territory of Louisiana. He died, 
however, on his way thither, and was 
buried at Fort Stoddard, Alabama. 
Washington was the first President- 
General of the Society of the Cincin- 
nati, and held the office until his death, 
when he was succeeded by Hamilton. 
Owing to the peculiar wording of 
the clause in the articles relating to 
new members, there has been from 
time to time considerable discussion 
and difference of opinion in the So- 
ciety as to its full meaning. To limit 
the membership to the line of the eld- 
est son has been strongly -combated 
by some of the members, on the 
ground that such a construction was 
not compatible with American insti- 
tutions, particularly when the articles 
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as a whole were not free from am- 
biguity on the point. And it was that 
clause which caused the Society to be 
charged with aiming at establishing 
an order of nobility in this country. 
There has been, therefore, a lack of 
uniformity among the State Societies 
as to the eligibility of new members. 
During its early days the Society 
was to a great extent a charitable and 
benevolent organization; but it was 
also a warm supporter of Washington. 
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lent society, as its articles of incorpo- 
ration show; but it took great delight 
in propagating the republican prin- 
ciples of Jefferson and cordially de- 
tested the Federalists. Tammany 
soon grew to be a power in the Repub- 
lican or Democratic-Republican party, 
as it was now beginning to be called. 
It is noteworthy that this society still 
quite often uses the old hyphenated 
name for the present Democratic 
There is reason to believe that 


party. 
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Very naturally, therefore, it became 
identified with the Federal party, and 
was consequently opposed by the 
Anti-Federalists, who soon became 
known as Republicans. Party feel- 
ing ran high in those days, and 
the Society of the Cincinnati did 
not escape its share of the political 
abuse which parties heaped on each 
other. 

In 1789, six years after the birth of 
the Order, there was formed in New 
York “The Society of Tammany or 
The Columbian Order.” It also pro- 
posed to be and was at first a benevo- 


the various Tammany societies which 
sprang up in the country about that 
time were formed for the purpose of 
neutralizing and combating the sup- 
posed aristocratic and centralizing 
tendencies of the Cincinnati Society. 
The name Tammany was taken from 
a sachem of the Delaware tribe of 
Indians, who was a philosopher and 
sage rather than a warrior. All the 
other Tammany societies except the 
one formed in New York have, I be- 
lieve, become extinct. 

After the Federal Constitution had 
been firmly established by its adop- 
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tion by the states and the country 
had become settled, the owner of 
Mount Gulian opened the house, and 
in 1804 built an addition on the north 
end, thereby doubling the capacity of 
the house, but marring the symmetry 
of the original building. However, 
he built what he needed, for he had a 
large family and was given to hospi- 
tality. He was the son of the owner 
in the days of the Revolutionary War. 
After moving to Fishkill he became 
judge of the county and was repre- 
sentative in Congress for a time. At 
his homestead he lived the life of an 
old-fashioned country gentleman for 
upwards of thirty years, spending part 
of the year in New York or in Wash- 
ington. 

All the holidays were duly observed 
at Mount Gulian. At Christmas, 
1826, Thomas Boylston Adams, one 
of the sons of President John Adams, 
was present. He was then stationed 
at West Point and had come up to 
visit John P. De Windt, whose wife 
was Adams’s niece. Mr. De Windt’s 
house being full of guests, Adams put 
up atthe StarInn. He thus describes 
his visit and dinner party. The 
letter is worth inserting as reflecting 
the kind of life then lived at the 
old place: 


‘* Christmas day, Monday, Dec. 25th, 1826. 

‘*Rose at 8, breakfasted by ourselves — 
Buckwheats, Beefsteak, are our staple com- 
modities here, and furnished us a fine meal. 
The cold was intense enough to freeze the 
Flats. Mr. De Windt called in soon and we 
all three crossed to Newburgh. We found 
the passage long and cold and the stove sur- 
rounded by women of the ‘ Kirk ganging.’ 
We went to the Hotel Orange where we saw 
Torrance and were introduced by him to his 
friend Rev. Mr. Johnson, of the sect called 
‘ Scotch Covenanters.’ We stayed there ’till 
twelve and then walked about the town a 
short while.. On our return we found the 
passage very delightful and proceeded up to 
Mr. De Windt’s house, where we enjoyed a 
luncheon with all imaginable relish. Here 
we prepared for ‘he company which we were 
to meet at Judge Ver Planck’s this evecing, 
to which place the politeness and kindness of 
Mr. De Windt had procured us an invitation. 
At four P. M. we started and reached the 
Judge’s house in a short time. Here we 
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were introduced to the company, consisting 
of the Judge and lady, two of their daughters, 
Mrs. Nevilles, a third daughter lately mar- 
ried to Mr. John N., of Newburgh, Mrs. 
Mesier and daughter, Mr. Mesier, two 
sons of Mr. M. and Rev. Mr. Thomas, Mr. 
Nevilles and a young gent. lately from the 
West Indies. The day was kept up in the 
best style. An enormous fire, and Whiskey 
Punch upon entrance. I was accommodated 
with a seat near the ladies, much to my sat- 
isfaction. The younger Miss Ver Planck 
(Louisa) is very handsome and interesting. 
Miss M. is accounted a beauty, and I think 
with some justice. She is agreeable and 
very entertaining. I was extremely pleased 
with her, and had the happiness to escort 
her to the dinner table which was arranged 
with great effect. I was very unfortunately 
separated from Miss M. in the Dining-room, 
tho’ was partially reconciled by being placed 
beside Mrs. Nevilles whom I found very agree- 
able. In fact I know not when I have met a 
more agreeable company, especially of ladies. 
I forgot to mention Mrs. De Windt and Miss 
Neefield who composed part of the company. 
I sat on the right of the Judge in front of 
whom was a large saddle of venison, the fin- 
est I ever saw; opposite was a turkey, boiled, 
with oysters in the finest style. Partridges, 
Rabbits, Geese, Ducks, Chickens, Brants, 
Chicken Pie, Oysters, indeed every variety 
that could be desired. The dinner passed 
off very pleasantly and the dessert still more 
so, Pies, Puddings, Jellies, Fruits, and all 
kinds of wines, &c. We arose from the 
table at about eight o’clock (Dr. Schenck, of 
Poughkeepsie, was also one of the guests, 
and not the least agreeable) having sat down 
at five. The ladies retired and the gentle- 
men closed around the fire and discussed the 
merits of a bottle of Skuppernong (wine 
made in So. Ca.). It was said by Mr. V. 
(the young gentleman who brought it) to be 
very fine for the kind, but the Judge and 
company thought it better to make Whiskey 
Punch of than to drink. About 94 we went 
into the drawing-room and took Coffee with 
the ladies, who were still more agreeable. 


‘“Some of the company retiring reduced 
the circle to so small a compass that we could 
all talk to each other from our seats, and 
after an hour passed in this way, we thought 
best to retire, which we regretted exceed- 
ingly, so we bid the ladies farewell and after 
a parting glass & many good wishes we left 
the house and walked home. Left Mr. 
De Windt and went to our lodgings & soon to 
bed. We were very much pleased and grati- 
fied with our evening’s entertainment, indeed 
I could not have passed it more satisfactorily 
out of my family. The weather was severely 
cold which increased with snow during the 
night. 
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‘* Tuesday, Dec. 26th, 1826. 

‘‘Rose at 8 and were obliged to leave 
without calling on the ladies or Mr. De W. 
whom we wished particularly to see to thank 
him fora newact of kindness. We had been 
entertained, and lodged, free of expense, and 
he had even got the start of us in the settle- 
ment of our bills. We left in the Horse- 
boat, and after a long and stormy passage, 
landed in Newburgh in time to take the 
Steamboat Franklin. We met Torrance at 
Newburgh and Church on board and tho’ it 
snowed violently we had an agreeable trip to 
the Point, where we arrived before 12, hav- 
ing touched at Cornwall and Cold Spring. 
Reported for duty next day.” 


In May, 1883, the Society of the 
Cincinnati celebrated its centennial by 
chartering a steamboat and sailing up 
the Hudson, stopping at West Point, 
at Newburgh to visit the headquarters 
of Washington, where the army had 
been disbanded, and then to the old 
house where the Order had been 
formed one hundred years before. 
The Cincinnati were welcomed at the 
house by the grandson of the last 
named owner of the place assisted by 
several of his friends from the neigh- 
borhood. A meeting of the Order 
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was held in the Cincinnati room, as it 
is still called in the family. The In- 
stitution of the Society and the Decla- 
ration of Independence were read, 
and afterwards many toasts were 
drunk and speeches made at the colla- 
tion, and several hours spent at the 
house and place. The Cincinnati 
were then accompanied by their host 
to the steamboat, by which they re- 
turned to New York. A few years 
later Mount Gulian came into the pos- 
session of the writer of this article. 

Of the original number of the State 
Societies of the Cincinnati—one in 
each of the old thirteen states—but 
five or six survive. This falling off 
may be attributed to a variety of 
causes, principally perhaps to the fact 
of the Society having to a great extent 
accomplished its objects, but also to 
the difficulty encountered in obtain- 
ing charters in the different states, 
owing to political jealousy. But the 
foundation of the Order was an im- 
portant fact in our history; and the 
place of its birth should be an interest- 
ing place to all Americans. 
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A NEW ENGLAND 


EASTPORT. 


TOWN UNDER FOREIGN 
MARTIAL 


LAW. 


By William Henry Kilby. 


EVERAL years ago, as one of the 
S, American steamers running be- 
tween Boston and St. John, New 
Brunswick, rounded the eastern end 
of the island of Campobello and came 
in sight of Eastport, to which place 
she was bound, her commander, in 
conversation with a passenger who 
was inquiring about the places along 
the route, pointing ahead, said: 
“There is Eastport, Maine, my birth- 
place; and yet 
I am a native 
of the state of 
Massachu- 
setts, and was 
born under 
the flag and 
laws of Great 
Britain.” 
Into this 
statement, 
which seemed 
to the listener 
a strange 
medley of 
contradiction, 
is compressed 
a curious 
chapter of 
American his- 


tory. 
The treaty 
of peace 
which closed _— 
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the War 


Revolutionary was ne- 
gotiated between the representa- 
tives of the United States and 
Great Britain at Paris, Septem- 
ber 23, 1783. Among its — pro- 
visions was one that “all islands 


[on the Atlantic coast] within twenty 
leagues of the shores of the United 
States shall belong to her territory, 
excepting such islands as now are or 
have heretofore been within the limits 





HOUSE. 
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VIEW UP THE ST. CROIX TOWARDS ST. ANDREWS. 


of Nova Scotia.” Under this clause 
the British government claimed juris- 
diction over all of the islands in Passa- 
maquoddy Bay, including Moose, 
Dudley and Frederick, which were 
part of Plantation No. 8, incorporated 
by the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts as a town 
with the name of Eastport, March 24, 
1798. The commission appointed to 
locate the River St. Croix made its 
report October 25, 1798, fixing the 
river’s mouth at Joe’s Point above St. 
Andrew’s, but decided that its author- 
ity was then exhausted, though it was 
urged by the agent of the United 
States to continue the boundary line 
to the sea and settle the nationality of 
the Passamaquoddy islands. 
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Further efforts were made to settle 
the disputes by negotiation, and on 
May 12, 1803, a treaty was arranged 
between Rufus King on the part of the 
United States and Lord Hawkesbery 
for Great Britain; but this was re- 
jected by the Senate on account of 
some provisions in relation to the 
northwestern boundary. Another, 
negotiated December 31, 1806, by 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney for the 
United States, was not submitted to 
the Senate, President Jefferson dis- 
liking some of its provisions. In both 
instances the clauses in relation to the 
eastern boundary were satisfactory to 
the American commissioners, and the 


ratification of either would have 
saved a vast deal of subsequent 
trouble for the 
locality. 
The people of 
Eastport were 


not allowed to 
forget that Great 
Britain claimed 
jurisdiction over 
their territory. 
In 1785 notices 
were posted on 
the island direct- 
ing the inhabi- 
tants to attend 
court at St. An- 
drew’s; and Sam- 
uel Tuttle, the 
first deputy col- 
lector of customs 
under the author- 
ity of Massachu- 
setts, the general 
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government not 
yet having estab- 
lished a revenue 
system, was ar- 
rested on a pre- 
tended action of 
debt, taken to St. 
Andrew’s and 
committed to jail; 
but steadily re- 
fusing to ac- 
knowledge his al- 
legiance to the 
British crown he 
was released after 
three days’ con- 


finement. To of- THE DREW 
ficials on _ that 

side, and some very loyal sub- 
jects, the place continued to be 
simply Moose Island long after 


its incorporation, that act having 
to them no validity as far as the island 
was concerned. A town meeting was 
called, July 27, 1801, “to consider the 
situation we are in respecting the dis- 
pute between Great Britain and the 
United States of America in regard to 
the claims of jurisdiction on Moose 
Island, and to take such methods for 
an explanation as may be thought 
proper and expedient to quiet the in- 
habitants.” No steps, however, ap- 
pear to have been taken. When in 
1808 Clark’s Hill was being fortified 
by Major Lemuel Trescott, under 
whose direction Fort Sullivan was 
built there, Admiral Sir John B. 
Warren and General Prevost, gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, insisted “that 
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His Britannic Majesty still consid- 
ered all the islands in Passamaquoddy 
Bay as belonging to New Brunswick, 
and desired to be informed why mili- 
tary works were erected by order of 
the American Government on one of 
them.” 

Passing over the times of the Em- 
bargo and Non-intercourse acts, and 
the peculiar conditions then obtain- 
ing in this vicinity, we come to the 
declaration of war between the two 
English-speaking nations, June 18, 
1812. When the news reached East- 
port several days later there was much 
excitement and confusion. A num- 
ber of the citizens took immediate 
steps to move their families and goods 
to less exposed places, and many went 
away. During the next two years, 
amid the varying fortunes of war, the 
people on both sides of the frontier 
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had generally refrained from hostile 
acts against their neighbors, not 
greatly disturbed by the echoes of the 
combat going on ata distance. Hav- 
ing escaped thus far, the opinion be- 
came prevalent that there was little 
danger now when the conflict ap- 
peared to be drawing to a close, and 
when indeed reports of an armistice 
and probable peace had been widely 
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LESDERNIER-ROBBINS HOUSE. 


STREET. 


circulated and generally believed. 
The Emperor of Russia had offered 
his services in bringing about a recon- 
ciliation between the contestants, and 
two months before, in May, 1814, the 
American commissioners to Ghent set 
sail for Europe.* 

For these reasons, when, on the 
afternoon of July 11, 1814, a fleet of 
seven ships was seen coming up the 
eastern passage, the 
common impression was 
that they must be mer- 
chantmen under the con- 
voy of a frigate bound to 
St. Andrew’s for timber. 
Those holding such an 
opinion, however, were 
soon undeceived, for the 
fleet, headed by a sloop- 
of-war bearing a white 
flag and having in its 
number the Ramilies, a 

*A chapter on ‘Moose Island and its 
Dependencies, Four Years under Mar- 
tial Law,’’ which appeared in the Vew 
York Historical Magazine in 1870, 
and was copied into ‘‘Eastport and 
Passamaquoddy,” a historical volume, 
published by E. E. Shead & Co., East- 


port, 1888, has been freely used in this 
paper. 
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seventy-four gun ship, kept on, 
and anchored abreast of the town. 
A boat was sent on shore, which 
landed an officer in uniform bear- 
ing a white flag, who started at a 
rapid pace for Fort Sullivan. Enter- 
ing the garrison and being conducted 
to the quarters of Major Perley Put- 
nam, who was in command, he an- 
nounced himself as Lieutenant Oats 
of the British Army, of the staff of Sir 
John Cope Sherbroke. He said that 
he had a written summons for the sur- 
render of the fort and islands, which 
he handed to Major Putnam and, 
watch in hand, demanded an answer in 
five minutes, refusing further time for 
consideration and saying his orders 
were imperative. The garrison con- 
sisting of less than eighty officers and 
men with light armament and imper- 
fect defences, resistance was useless; 
but it was not until the British officer 
had nearly got back on shipboard that 
Major Putnam, vielding to the urgent 
advice of leading citizens who had 
gone to the fort, consented to accept 
the terms offered him and strike his 
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colors. In the meantime the vessels 
of the fleet had taken up positions 
along the front of the town, and were 
in readiness for bombardment, with 
ports open, guns run out, matches 
lighted and men at quarters. 

The proceedings on the day of cap- 
ture were extremely regular and pre- 
cise; every act showed that the cap- 
tors had provided for all emergencies. 
The landing of troops and munitions 
of war began immediately. Besides 
the force which came up the eastern 
passage, a sixteen gun brig was dis- 
patched when the fleet was outside of 
Campobello to enter the harbor 
through the Narrows, sail around the 
island and command Tuttle’s Ferry, 
which furnished the only ready com- 
munication with the mainland; and 
the brig and her boats intercepted 
every person who attempted to es- 
cape. Among the latter was the 
writer’s father, Daniel Kilby, then liv- 
ing at his early home at Denny’s 
River. That morning he and another 
young man had started in a row-boat 
to bring back to Eastport a swivel 





VIEW FROM GOUDY’S POINT, EASTPORT, TOWARD DEER ISLE AND THE 
BRUNSWICK SHORE. 
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TO-DAY. 


GENERAL VIEW OF EASTPORT 





which had been borrowed to fire a 
national salute on the Fourth of July. 
Being somewhat belated at the turn of 
tide, they were obliged to land and 
leave their boat and cargo at Birch 
Point in the present town of Perry. 
From here they proceeded on foot to 
Tuttle’s Ferry, were pulled across and 
walked four miles to town, arriving in 
time to see the landing of the British 
officer and the forces which followed 
him. When starting for home at a 
later hour, as they approached the 
ferry they were seized by men from 
the British vessel, but after close ques- 
tioning, having their boots pulled off 
and their clothing thoroughly exam- 
ined for concealed documents, were 
permitted to pass on, as were others 
detained in a similar way. 

The troops captured at Fort Sulli- 
van, sixty-five in number, were sent 
prisoners of war to Halifax, and the 
officers released on parole. The 
people now learned that the British 
naval forces were commanded by Sir 
Thomas Masterman Hardy, the 
bosom friend of Lord Nelson, whose 
dying words, “Kiss me, Hardy! ” have 
passed into history. He had with 
him on board his flagship the bed 
upon which the great admiral died at 
Trafalgar, which was seen by several 
visitors at Eastport. Lieutenant 
Colonel Andrew Pilkington was in 
command of the military, consisting 
of the 102d Regiment, and a detach- 
ment of artillery and engineers which 
had recently been on service in Chesa- 
peake Bay. It needs to be remem- 
bered that the permanent annexation 
of Moose Island to the British Em- 
pire was the distinct and avowed ob- 
ject in taking possession of the island. 
The next day Lieutenant Colonel 
Fitzherbert sent a letter from St. 
Andrew’s to John Brewer of Rob- 
binston, brigadier general of the 
militia of the District of Maine, stat- 
ing by order of General Sir John 
Sherbroke that in “annexing these 
islands to New Brunswick to which 
they belonged there was no design to 
carry on offensive operations against 
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the people on the main unless their 
conduct should provoke severities ;” 
and the official accounts announcing 
the success of the movement spoke of 
the “restoration” of the islands in 
Passamaquoddy and not of their cap- 
ture. This condition of affairs needs 
to be remembered. The people of 
Eastport were in certain ways looked 
upon as subjects brought back to 
allegiance, while in others they seem 
to have been treated as enemies con- 
quered. At any rate they were in- 
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fusal to take the oath and go away 
from the island, leaving their property 
to be confiscated for their absentee- 
ism, the compliance was quite gen- 
eral, though some who had little at 
stake preferred to leave. 

The troops, numbering eight hun- 
dred on landing, were afterwards in- 
creased to a thousand, and the work 
of strengthening and extending the 
fortifications was carried on day after 
day, Sundays not excepted. A 
breastwork of earth six feet or more 





FORT SULLIVAN IN 1850. 


dulged in a measure of leniency. The 
property of absentees and non-resi- 
dents was to be disposed of as the 
Prince Regent might determine, but 
the inhabitants were to be protected 
in their private rights, interests and 
employments. An oath of allegiance 
was exacted, which was rather gall- 
ing to many who were compelled to 
take it; but Sir Thomas made a 
verbal explanation to relieve appre- 
hensions as to its extent and force— 
namely, that it was to be regarded as 
an oath of neutrality while the people 
remained under British jurisdiction 
rather than of perpetual allegiance. 
As many people could not afford to 
make the sacrifice required by re- 


in height was thrown up around Fort 
Sullivan, enclosing a large area, and 
two new block-houses were built at 
commanding points. In after vears 
the material of these earthworks was 
put to good use in repairing the 
streets of the town. On Holmes’s 
Hill two miles away stood a fine 
growth of hard wood. This was cut 
down, and all of the smaller trees that 
two yoke of oxen could haul were 
dragged to the fort and laid along the 
ramparts, tops out, as a further pro- 
tection against assault. Across the 
road at some distance west of the fort 
rises a high ridge of rough ledges 
with two natural elevations, which 
were readily shaped into redoubts. 
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SIR THOMAS HARDY. 


The Batteries as they are called still 
show the purpose for which they were 
constructed; and few who visit the 
island are willing to go away without 
taking in the wonderful panorama of 
the frontier to be seen from their sum- 
mits. At the foot of the western bat- 
tery stretches a level spot, the favorite 
baseball ground of the vicinity, and 
the rocky slope affords a most pic- 
turesque grand stand for lookers on. 

After the trees were cut off from 
Holmes’s Hill, the highest point on 
the island, an earthwork of consider- 
able magnitude was thrown up there. 
The point is a commanding one, over- 
looking the natural approach from 
the mainland. Here the island 
shrinks to a low narrow isthmus, 
known as the Carrying Place, deriv- 
ing its name from former use by the 
Indians in carrying their canoes 
across and making a short cut. To 
this work was given the name of 
Prince Regent’s Redoubt, which it 
still retains, the only legacy left by the 
British on their departure which has 
found a permanent place in the local 
nomenclature, a reminder of the time 
when George III. was incapacitated 
from performing the duties of his 
office, and his son, afterwards George 
1V., was regent. At that time the 
principal highway ran close at hand 
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over the summit, but it was after- 
wards discontinued and now leads 
round the base of the hill near the 
shore, and the visitor is obliged to 
climb fences and push into a vigorous 
growth of spruce to find this interest- 
ing relic of the British occupancy. 

At first the soldiers lived in tents; 
guards were posted in all directions, 
and the inhabitants were protected. 
The morning after the capture a num- 
ber of persons from across the line, 
having unsettled difficulties with some 
of the townspeople, came over for the 
purpose of “getting satisfaction out of 
their hides,” as they said; but they 
were soon given to understand that 
they could not settle old grudges in 
that way. Until the close of hostili- 
ties no one was allowed to leave the 
island without a pass signed by the 
town major. Sir Thomas Hardy re- 
mained but a short time, and while 
here made his home at the Bucknam 
house below Shackford’s Cove. This 
was a spacious, square, double house 
of the old hip-roofed style, the ground 
in front terraced towards the sea close 
at hand. Here Sir Thomas received 
deputations of the citizens who came 
to ask for regulations as favorable as 
possible. Colonel Pilkington left 
about the same time. His successor 
for a short period was Lieutenant 
Colonel Harris, of whom no one 
seemed to have a good word to say. 
The next commandant and the one 
who had longest service was Colonel 
Gubbins. . He brought his wife and 
family with him, and lived at the 
Bucknam house, where he maintained 
a large establishment and kept thir- 
teen fires. He was respected, though 
somewhat arbitrary and impatient of 
contradiction. Colonel Renney, his 
successor, was a general favorite. He 
nameéd his child, born here, Moose 
Island Renney. The fourth military 
governor, Major Anstruther, was a 
burly Scotsman, six feet three or four 
inches in height, with limbs and form 
He was a finished 
boxer, an adroit swordsman, and, not- 
withstanding his huge proportions, a 
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graceful dancer. The last comman- 
dant was Captain R. Gibbon; and when 
he left, with the last detachment of de- 
parting troops, the citizens presented 
an address complimenting his course 
while among them. Town Major 
Williams was only nineteen or twenty 
years old, altogether too young for 
the important duties which devolved 
upon him. He frequently got into 
difficulties with the inhabitants, and 
on one occasion a committee of the 
citizens felt obliged to make formal 
complaint to the commanding officer. 
Rev. Mr. Aiken, the chaplain, had 
with him his wife and two interesting 
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the “Black-hole,” where they lodged 
and fed themselves as best they could. 
As a result, disputes were settled 
promptly and without cost. The fol- 
lowing is related as a sample case: 

Mr. A. claimed five dollars of Mr. 
B., who refused to pay. A.’s com- 
plaint was made to the commandant. 
B. was sent for. 

“Why don’t you pay it?” 

“He charges too much.” 

“T don’t know anything about it; 
choose one man each.” 

B. leaves and does nothing. A. 
chooses his man. B. is called again. 

“Why don’t you settle it?” 
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daughters. He was a fine looking 
man and a merry parson, fond of a 
game of cards, and at balls would stay 
late to join in the last dance. 

Martial law was rigorously en- 
forced, but the rights and property of 
individuals were strictly regarded. 
All ordinances for the government of 
the inhabitants were proclaimed by 
the drum major from the head of his 
drum as he stopped for the purpose at 
the corners of the streets; and he al- 
ways ended the reading with a “God 
save the King.” Justice was prompt. 
All complaints were heard and de- 
cided by the military governor, whose 
judgment was final; and the deci- 
sions were promptly accepted as fair. 
Men who were sentenced were turned 
over to Sergeant Crook, who en- 
forced the decree or placed them in 


“The man I want to leave it to has 
gone to the, westward. I want ta 
wait until he comes home.” 

“What! is there only one man in 
town you can trust? Your cause 
must be a bad one. You must choose 
your man _ forthwith. Sergeant 
Crook, see this order fulfilled! ” 

The referees met, and A. had his 
five dollars before night. In after 
years One sometimes heard those who 
were bothered with the law’s delay in 
the adjustment of small claims ex- 
press a wish for the return of the good 
old times of martial law. 

In the punishment of offences, 
soldiers were sometimes severely 
whipped, but citizens were not al- 
lowed to be present, though groans 
and screams of the culprits could be 
heard at a considerable distance 
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There were cases where the offenders 
did not belong in the ranks in which 
for the purpose of example the pun- 
ishment was made as public as pos- 
sible. Desertions were frequent, and 
about twenty soldiers escaped within 
a month of the capture. A reward of 
twenty-five dollars was offered for the 
detection of any one assisting soldiers 
to desert. This stimulated com- 
plaint, and there seems to be good 
evidence that several innocent per- 
sons were severely punished. One 
man from up river was accused, tried 
by court martial, condemned, and 
cruelly whipped, while his aged 
mother and sister were compelled to 
stand by and see the flogging; and 
another, who was a feeble, spare 
young man not much more than a 
boy, died of the lacerations inflicted 
by the cat-o’-nine-tails. One man 
who was sentenced to receive two 
hundred lashes, was tied to the tail of 
the ox cart of Henry Waid, a citizen 
of the town who was compelled to 
drive from the Fort down Washing- 
ton Street while the punishment was 
being inflicted. This must have been 
repugnant to the feelings of Mr. 
Waid, who had served in the Revolu- 
tionary army, and was carrying in his 
body a British bullet received at the 
battle of Cowpens in the Carolinas. 
Several of the officers brought their 
wives and children with them, and 
soon after landing a 
room was secured and a 
school opened in which 
the common branches of 
education were taught. 
The only house of public 
worship on the island 
was the old meeting- 
house, the first in the 
section, erected twenty 
years before at the turn 
of the road up the island. 
In the subsequent devel- 
opment of the business 
centre this was left at an 
inconvenient distance 
outside, though occa- 
sional services were held 
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there. Now ropes were attached and 
long lines of soldiers dragged it down 
to a new location at the head of Boyn- 
ton Street, and in it services were con- 
ducted by the post chaplain under the 
forms of the Church of England. 

Many of the British officers were 
excellent men, and their manners and 
habits were irreproachable. Some 
were rough and profane and a few 
drank to excess; but people who had 
business with them learned to attend 
to it in the forenoon. The mess- 
room was in a house on Water Street 
above “The Hollow,” not now stand- 
ing. The table was well supplied, 
table ware was abundant and rich, the 
service of plate glass and china bear- 
ing the initials of the regiment to 
which they belonged. The hospital- 
ity was generous; occasionally citi- 
zens were the officers’ guests, but gen- 
erally their visitors were British sub- 
jects whom business or curiosity 
brought to the island. Among the 
officers accompanied by their families 
was one subaltern, Lieutenant Villars, 
who gave dinner parties and had 
silver plate valued at five hundred 
pounds sterling. 

The officers devised various amuse- 
ments. Balls were frequently held at 
the Esty house on Boynton Street, 
the Jones house on Washington 
Street, and the old Quoddy house on 
Water Street; and the ladies who 
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attended did not lack partners and 
escorts in brilliant uniforms. The old 
South school-house was fitted up for 
a theatre, with boxes and a pit, drop 
curtain, and scenery painted by the 
officers and soldiers, the regimental 
band furnishing the orchestra, the 
performers of both male and female 
parts being officers, with soldiers as 
subordinates. On the entrance of the 
military governor the band struck up 
“God Save the King,” and followed 
with “Yankee Doodle.” Tickets 
were one dollar, the pit half price. 
The receipts, which were considerable, 
after paying expenses were devoted to 
charity. Racing day was a holiday 
with a good deal of excitement. 
One course was on the road starting 
from the present cemetery up the 
island, and the other a circular track 
on the land then vacant of which the 
present site of the Unitarian church is 
near the centre. The horses of the 
officers were generally opposed to 
those of the inhabitants; the former 
were well fed and groomed, but the 
Yankee scrubs generally beat them. 
The money at stake for each race 
amounted to five or six hundred dol- 
lars. Some of the officers brought 
hounds with them. 

After the hurry of strengthening 
the defences was over, soldiers were 
set at work on the streets and paid for 
their labor two shillings (thirty-three 
and one third cents) per day from 
highway taxation. In this way 
Middle Street and the bridge across 
Shackford’s Cove were built. At 
first the street was known as Gubbins 
Street, in honor of the commandant 
by whom it was planned and com- 
pleted. A more attractive name 
might have had a better chance of 
survival. The rate of payment seems 
rather low for a day’s labor, but per- 
haps it was all it was worth. The 
late Jery Burgin, who built barracks 
for the troops, had a story to tell 
which may serve as an illustration: 


‘‘While building a large cook house, I 
had four soldiers detailed to help in the 
work. Astick of timber about twelve feet 
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long lying some thirty feet away was wanted, 
and the non-commissioned officer present 
directed the men to move it along. They 
went at it, turning it over and over and sing- 
ing ‘ Yo-heave-o’ like a ship’s crew getting 
up anchor with an old-fashioned windlass ; 
and when they got near the building the 
master mason and myself took it up and 
lifted it high up into place. Then said the 
officer, ‘See those two Yankees handle that 
stick you made such a fuss about.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
promptly replied one of the soldiers, ‘ they're 
paid two dollars a day and we gets a shillin’.”” 


A tragic event of the time was the 
burning of two soldiers confined in 
the guard-house on Boynton Hill 
rocks. The fire took place in the 
night time and there was no one at 
hand who dared take the responsibil- 
ity of opening the doorsand setting the 
men free. Another tragic event was 
the murder of Miss Evans, a refined 
young lady who lived in the com- 
mandant’s family as a companion of 
Mrs. Gubbins and governess for the 
children. She was brutally killed by 
a soldier, a servant of the English 
chaplain, who lived near by, because 
she made complaint of some neglect 
of duty on his part. He was arrested 
and confined in the block-house, con- 
fessed his crime, and the night before 
the day appointed for his execution 
hung himself. His remains were 
buried at the water’s edge at Broad 
Cove, but neither earth nor sea could 
remain content with the remains of 
the murderer and suicide beneath 
them, and sixty years later the rejected 
bones were cast to the surface and had 
to be removed to less sensitive soil. 

The Bucknam house, the head- 
quarters of Sir Thomas Hardy and 
Colonel Gubbins, was destroyed by 
fire in 1833, and several other build- 
ings connected with the British occu- 
pancy have been burned; but there 
still remain the Mowry-Prince and 
De Lesdernier houses below the Cove 
and the Weston house on Boynton 
Street, which were occupied as quar- 
ters by the English officers, and the 
Drew house on the latter street was 
kept as a tavern at the time by a Mr. 
Woodworth. To modern Eastport- 
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ers this last building has gained a 
fresh interest from having been the 
early home of Frank H. Peavey, a 
prominent business man of Minne- 
apolis, who has generously given to 
the place of his birth a fine public 
library building erected in memory of 
his father from a choice design by the 
late Arthur Rotch, the eminent Bos- 
ton architect. 

But we must go back a little in our 
history. After the capture the in- 
habitants looked anxiously forward to 
the time when peace would be ar- 
ranged between the two contending 
nations. The treaty was signed at 
Ghent, December 24, 1814; the news 
reached this country February 11, 
1815, and after a while was reported 
at Eastport, but not received with un- 
alloyed satisfaction when it was 
learned that it did not provide for the 
abandonment of the British claim to 
the Passamaquoddy islands. The 
American commissioners had insisted 
upon the restitution of Moose Island 
and its dependencies. They were met 
with the claim that these islands be- 
longed by right to the British govern- 
ment,—‘“‘as much so,” said one of 
their commissioners, “as Northamp- 
tonshire”; and finding that further 
perseverance on their part might pre- 
vent the termination of the war, they 
consented that the possession of 
England might be continued until 
commissioners appointed under the 
treaty should decide the questions at 
issue. 

At the time of the capture of the 
island, Major Lemuel Trescott, the 
collector of customs for the District of 
Passamaquoddy, not having been 
consulted in the surrender, endeav- 
ored to escape with important public 
papers, but not finding this possible 
he tried to conceal the papers by 
burial at Broad Cove. A man whose 
vessel and cargo he had seized a few 
days before for violation of the rev- 
enue laws kept on his track for pur- 
poses of revenge, and then divulged to 
Sir Thomas Hardy the place of con- 
cealment. Among the papers were 
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bonds for duties amounting to about 
sixty-five thousand dollars, upon 
which principally as security for New 
York houses were the names of sev- 
eral prominent Eastport merchants. 
The collector had taken the precau- 
tion to have copies of these bonds 
made in valid form and deposited be- 
yond the risk of capture. The 
originals were sent to Halifax, con- 
demned in court of admiralty, and a 
civil officer was sent to Eastport to 
enforce payment. The signers were 
ready to pay once, being held re- 
sponsible by the United States, but 
did not care to do so a second time to 
the British government. They had 
friends among the military officers 
stationed at Eastport, who gave them 
timely warning, and so they escaped. 
Wishing to keep near their old busi- 
ness so as to be in readiness to resume 
when the island should revert to the 
United States, as they expected it 
would ere long, five of them, Jabez 
Mowry, Ezra T. Bucknam, Josiah 
Dana, Samuel Wheeler and Jonathan 
Bartlett, went across the harbor to 
Lubec Narrows, once a part of East- 
port, and on the hillside covered with 
trees with but two houses within its 
limits started a new commercial vil- 
lage, which soon grew to be an ener- 
getic and thriving business centre. 
After peace was declared, a portion 
of the British troops were transferred 
to other stations, and affairs moved 
on in rather uneventful ways, the 
people hoping for speedy deliverance 
from their unsettled condition. 
They were partially claimed and par- 
tially disowned by both England and 
the United States. The former in- 
sisted that the islands were simply 
restored to the jurisdiction to which 
they had always belonged, but special 
pains were taken by posting notices at 
the street corners to warn the inhab- 
itants that they could not claim the 
privileges of British subjects. At the 
American custom houses Eastport 
was held to be a foreign place, where 
goods were imported or passengers 
arrived therefrom; and if its inhab- 
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itants wished to communicate with 
their countrymen there was until 1816 
no post office nearer than Dennysville 
or Robbinston, sixteeen miles away 
and quite inaccessible at times in the 
winter. They were allowed to main- 
tain their old system of town organ- 
ization, and choose officers and assess 
taxes for local purposes only, but to 
have no share in state or county elec- 
tions. Yet they were held respon- 
sible for the state tax, and at the 
annual meeting in 1817 General John 
Cooper, high sheriff of Washington 
County, appeared for the purpose of 
enforcing payment, while the British 
flag was flying over the town and 
British martial law was in force. It 
was not until two years later that the 
claim was abandoned. Sherman Le- 
land, who represented the town in the 
General Court of Massachusetts in 
1812, afterwards removed to Roxbury 
in that state, and was chosen to the 
same position from that town, and on 
the 20th of January, 1819, as chairman 
of a special committee, brought in a 
bill remitting the state taxes of East- 
port for the years 1814, 1815, 1816 
and 1817, which bill was enacted. 

A number of persons, like the 
steamboat captain already mentioned, 
who were born on the island during 
the foreign rule, were by birth British 
subjects as well as American citizens; 
and years after on one occasion at 
least it was found convenient to re- 
member this. A merchant who in a 
port in the Provinces had proceeded 
to dispose of the cargo of his vessel 
without the intervention of a commis- 
sion merchant or broker, not know- 
ing that a local regulation forbade 
foreigners from transacting business 
‘without buying an expensive license, 
was saved from arrest and fine by re- 
membering that he was born at East- 
port when the town was under Eng- 
lish martial law. 

Following the declaration of peace 
came long delays in further negotia- 
tions, and the expatriated people were 
obliged to wait with what patience 
they could command, hopeful of a 
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favorable final result. On each re- 
turn of the Fourth of July a goodly 
number assembled to enjoy a hearty 
dinner and indulge in patriotic toasts 
and speeches. It was not until 1816 
that the commission provided for in 
the Treaty of Ghent was appointed, 
consisting of John Holmes of Alfred 
on the part of the United States and 
Thomas Barclay for Great Britain. 
Their decision, not reached until No- 
vember 24, 1817, was “that Moose 
Island, Dudley Island and Frederic 
Island in the Bay of Passamaquoddy 
do belong to the United States and 
that all the other islands in that bay 
and the Island of Grand Menan in the 
Bay of Fundy belong to His Brit- 
annic Majesty, in conformity with the 
true intent of the treaty of one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty- 
three.” The claim to Grand Menan 
as being one of the islands belonging 
to the United States had not been 
pressed before this time. 

Visitors at Lubec and Campobello 
and others, seeing the way in which 
the boundary line between the United 
States and the North American de- 
pendencies of Great Britain is forced 
through the narrow obstructed chan- 
nel at Lubec Narrows to the avoid- 
ance of the broad open way to the sea 
at the opposite end of the island of 
Campobello, sometimes get the im- 
pression that it was owing to some 
weakness on the part of the American 
commissioner at this time. But in all 
the disputes connected with the north- 
eastern boundary there has never 
arisen any doubt that Campobello be- 
longed to Great Britain, and no such 
question came up before this com- 
mission. The language of the Treaty 
of 1783 excepts from the territory of 
the United States all islands which 
are or have been within the limits 
of Nova Scotia. Campobello was 
granted to William Owen and others 
by the governor of Nova Scotia in 
1767, and courts of justice were estab- 
lished there in 1770. At the time 
when Mr. Holmes was criticised here 
at home, Mr. Ward Chipman, the 
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agent of the British government before 
the commission, was obliged to de- 
fend himself from a similar criticism 
by some of his countrymen, who 
claimed that Moose Island and its 
dependencies should not have been 
surrendered to the United States, by 
his emphatic statement that his ac- 
cusers had little idea of the strength 
of the American claim to those 
islands, or the force and ability with 
which their claim to Grand Menan 
had been presented. 

Now followed another delay of over 
six months; and when in June, 1818, 
a company of United States artillery 
under command of Captain Merchant 
came to take possession, it had to en- 
camp for a week under tents on the 
ground where the Methodist church 
now stands. In the meantime final 
compliments were exchanged _be- 
tween the citizens and the retiring 
British officers. The number of 
troops had been reduced to a single 
company under the command of Cap- 
tain R. Gibbon. One innocent sur- 
vival of the old antagonism remained: 
the citizens dated their letter from 
Eastport, while the commandant re- 
plied from Moose Island. Finally on 
the morning of June 30, 1818, the 
British and American troops ex- 
changed salutes, when the former 
evacuated Fort Sullivan and the latter 
took possession of it. A national 
salute of twenty guns, “Yankee 
Doodle” by the band, the lowering of 
the British and the hoisting of the 
American colors, and six hearty 
cheers by the throng of spectators 
completed the ceremonies and rejoic- 
ing of the occasion. The next day, 
the first of July, the citizens gathered 
in a booth of canvas and evergreens, 
which had been set up at the corner of 
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Boynton Street and what is now Kilby 
Street, and welcomed Brigadier Gen- 
eral James Miller, the hero of Lundy’s 
Lane, the special representative of the 
United States, and Colonel Henry 
Sargeant, appointed by the governor 
of Massachusetts to receive the sur- 
render of the town, the special guests 
of the occasion. The address for the 
citizens was made by I. R. Chad- 
bourne, Esq., and the reports which 
have come down to us show that the 
most hearty expressions of patriotism 
were not wanting to the occasion. 
Men are still living who have not for- 
gotten their emotions of boyish ec- 
stasy, in which their seniors were not 
far behind. 

This was the beginning of a new era 
for the emancipated town. Old resi- 
dents came back, and new business 
and professional men joined them. 
Immediately buildings public and pri- 
vate, stores and dwellings and three 
churches were started, a newspaper, 
the Eastport Sentinel, still in vigorous 
existence, the oldest in the state with 
a single exception, issued its first 
number, and various public enter- 
prises were inaugurated. Among the 
new dwellings was one built upon the 
site on Boynton Street where the 
people had recently assembled to 
celebrate the renewal of their rights 
and privileges as American citizens. 
The elm trees then planted have since 
grown and spread mightily. In this 
home the present writer grew from in- 
fancy to manhood, and heard from 
parental lips many a tale of the early 
history of this region and especially of 
the times when, still a part of the Dis- 
trict of Maine and Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, his native island was 
held for four years under British: 
military rule. 














JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON IN OUR EDUCATION. 


By E. P. 





EW England began 
her march westward 
with a very curious 
system of education. 
At the bottom, the 
common school was 
democratic and co- 
educational; at the top, the col- 
leges were strictly for males and 
for the professions. This was an 
inheritance both ways; New Eng- 
land invented neither. The common 
school was an Aryan idea as far back 
as we can trace our stock. It was 
found in England, in Jutland, in 
Rome, in Greece. Sir Henry Maine 
tells us that the earliest Aryan custom 
in India divided life into three sec- 
tions: till twenty, all were pupils of 
the state; till fifty, were men and 
women of affairs; from fifty, all were 
privileged to retire to forest life. In 
this forest-life custom we find the 
germ of the nunnery and monastery; 
which were in turn the origin of our 
higher classical schools, the colleges 
for boys, the seminaries for girls. So 
the common school sprang out of free 
home life, while the college sprang out 
of ascetic monasticism. 

The New Englander, however, had 
done a good deal to modify his inheri- 
tance, and was preparing to do more. 
Primary learning was largely in the 
family. The school was then an ad- 
junct and supplement to family life; 
the family was not a mere adjunct of 
the school. The earliest legislation de- 
creed “that none of the brethren shall 
suffer so much barbarism in their fam- 
ilies as not to teach their children and 
apprentices so much learning as may 
enable them perfectly to read the Eng- 
lish tongue.” Later it was enacted 
that, “to the end that learning may not 
be buried in the graves of our fore- 
fathers, every township, after the Lord 
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hath increased them to the number of 
fifty householders, shall appoint one 
to teach all children to write and read; 
and when any town shall increase to 
the number of one hundred families, 
they shall set up a grammar school; 
the masters thereof being able to in- 
struct youth so far as they may be to 
be fitted for the university.” Here 
was a complete university system 
thought out by the early colonists; 
that is a system of family training, 
lower schools, grammar schools and 
above them all a university. But the 
growth of towns and the spread of 
population found the system unad- 
justable. The town schools broke up 
into district schools; and in place of 
a State University arose church col- 
leges. These were linked by pri- 
vate grammar schools and acade- 
mies. It was in this degenerate form 
that education moved westward 
with New England pioneers. The 
girl must stop at the common 
school. She was considered as un- 
sexing herself by a collegiate educa- 
tion. This unfortunate breach be- 
tween higher and lower education had 
consequences quite other than leaving 
women without equal rights. It pre- 
vented the growth of a unified state 
system of instruction. The common 
schools had a practical curriculum of 
everyday knowledge; the colleges in- 
herited a curriculum of Latin and 
Greek. The common schools were to 
make the bulk of the people; the col- 
leges were to create the ministers. As 
the common school system expanded, 
it did not grow up into the collegiate 
system, but bluntly collided with it. 
This was not seriously felt when 
New England went over into New 
York. Yet there had already begun 
to be felt a need for more systematic 
and unified education. But as the 
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country developed, and the West re- 
ceived the Eastern immigration to 
modified conditions, the old misad- 
justment became a more serious hin- 
drance to social evolution of a whole- 
some sort. It was not in the temper 
of the newer territories to submit to 
inherited ideas, where these were evi- 
dently a matter of prejudice. But 
secularism had long been growing. 
In New England as in old England, 
the Church had dominated the State. 
The New England theology was a 
different theology, but it aimed at the 
same masterful control of society. 
Our Revolutionary War had the effect 
of breaking up local views and creat- 
ing a more national sentiment. Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts crossed ideas, 
and there was a vast liberalism spread- 
ing over the new Union. The Union 
expressed by the Constitution of 1789 
could not have been formed in 1769. 
As it was the Connecticut ministers 
were the ones who secured its final 
adoption. Localism really died down 
at the same time in religion and in poli- 
tics, in Church and State. The New 
Englanders who went out to found 
New York, Ohio and Michigan were 
not as stern Calvinists as their fathers. 
Not a few of them were defenders of 
Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Adams and Mr. 
Paine. In fact, Boston was in the 
hands of freethinkers. John Adams 
was a radical, and John Quincy 
Adams was a Unitarian. The road 
was open to Channing and Theodore 
Parker. Naturally the State as 
it moved westward grew stronger 
relatively to the Church. The 
alliance of the two was of a freer 
and more equal sort. Almost uncon- 
sciously education became a State 
affair. The influence of the clergy 
waned. The colleges grew to be less 
and less under ministerial control. 
Some of them became purely secular, 
but they were not passed over to the 
State. And here at last came the 
problem, how to create a system of 
education unified from top to bottom 
and wholly in the hands of the State. 

Hamilton and Jefferson were our 
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two ablest thinkers and rivals in mod- 
eling the growth of the young repub- 
lic. Hamilton was by nature aristo- 
cratic; Jefferson, by nature demo- 
cratic. Hamilton would go slower in 
breaking with the past. Jefferson 
would be thorough and radical at all 
hazards. It needs two such tempera- 
ments to make a complete and safe 
revolution. Hamilton admired Eng- 
lish institutions; Jefferson believed 
that France had gone to the front. 
The result was that Hamilton laid em-. 
phasis on social unity; Jefferson em- 
phasized individualism. The work of 
Hamilton was intended in every way 
to centralize power; that of Jefferson, 
to sustain local independence. From 
the outset both held to the need of uni- 
versal education. Jefferson cared for 
it for the sake of creating men; Ham- 
ilton valued it as a State power. 
Jefferson was codperating with Wash- 
ington as early as 1790 in the effort to 
create a national university. He be- 
lieved. it essential in order to create 
free citizens; to make them capable of 
self government. They must be wise 
in order to be citizens. His anxiety 
for a national university was so great 
that he opened negotiations with the 
University of Geneva for the bodily 
and total transfer of that institution 
to Washington,—library, apparatus, 
teachers. But President Washington 
urged that it would not be wise to 
place our higher education under such 
dominating influence of foreigners. 
He felt that America must develop a 
distinctive system of her own. Jeffer- 
son was persuaded that his great peer 
was correct. He then bent all his 
energies in his own state to create a 
state university, although never losing 
sight of the need of a national institu- 
tiontocrownall. It was a struggle of 
many years, but at last he had the joy 
of seeing the University of Virginia 
created. 

Meanwhile the South labored under 
no such difficulty as New England. 
Its colleges were from the out- 
set more secular in tone. Jefferson 
hoped to see the whole educa- 
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tional system of Virginia unified and 
graded from top to bottom. This 
was not accomplished; nor is it to this 
day. Neither is the national univer- 
sity, for which Jefferson labored and 
Washington left a fund in his will, and 
for which Madison wished to have a 
constituting clause in the Constitu- 
tion, yet created. But we shall see 
that such ideas did not die, but are all 
‘the time accumulating shapeliness 
and strength. The materials, disjecta 
membra, of a great University of Amer- 
ica now exist at Washington. They 
will yet become coherent and organic- 
ally coéfficient. But it is now my pur- 
pose to trace Jeffersonianism in the 
states, and the influence of the ideas of 
this great organism on the educational 
systems of the West. 

New England planted the North- 
west; her people populated the first 
villages and laid out the first town- 
ships. But Jefferson was not only the 
father of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, but the creator of the 
Ordinance which made the North- 
west a part of the new nation. It was 
a marvelous piece of work, involving 
statesmanship such as the world has 
rarely developed. It gave Jefferson 
immense influence with the people in 
the new West. They were for a long 
period Jeffersonian, preéminently. 
When the school system came under 
consideration, they had brought with 
them the common schools of New 
England. But they had not as yet the 
New England colleges. The way was 
more open to a system that should not 
involve a breach between the lower 
and the higher schools. Curiously it 
came about that Michigan University, 
a purely secular state institution, on 
the Jeffersonian model, was created 
before the University of Virginia. 
The great statesman could see his 
ideas producing organic completeness 
at a distance before they did the same 
at home. An admirer of Jefferson, A. 
B. Woodward, had been appointed 
Chief Justice of Michigan. Inspired 
by the intense idealism of his master, 


he did not hesitate to undertake to cre- 
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ate a university in that territory while 
the population was still struggling to 
establish a few district schools in the 
woods. The history of the “Catho- 
lepistemiad” is a curious episode, 
which I recounted sufficiently in a 
previous article in this magazine. Its 
quaintness, however, was all on the 
surface. It involved all those ele- 
ments essential to a unified state sys- 
tem of education; it discarded all ele- 
ments which stood in the way of such 
unity. It discarded the separation of 
the sexesat some point in the progress 
of mental culture; it discarded the 
idea that higher education was to cre- 
ate a learned class, and not educated 
citizens; it discarded the idea that the 
Church owned, or should control, 
higher education any more than it 
should control the common schools. 
Education was an affair of the State, to 
be paid for and fostered by direct taxa- 
tion. It left the churches to establish 
and sustain such schools as they 
chose; but these were to be left out of 
the reckoning when the state educa- 
tional system was considered. It was 
not at once that the complete grading 
of all schools from the primaries to 
the university took place; but this was 
implied and made possible at the out- 
set. We need not be surprised to find 
that such a view of education entirely 
abrogated religious prejudice. The 
first two professors were a New Eng- 
land Calvinist and a Roman Catholic 
priest. These worked in harmony 
and did what they could at the foun- 
dations. Here stood at last a secular 
system of education coéqual with the 
political commonwealth. Every child 
born into the state was born not only 
as a citizen, with rights and duties as 
such, but also as a pupil, with rights 
and duties as to knowledge and the 
uses to be made of it for the public 
good. He could not escape his rela- 
tion to the ballot box or his relation to 
the school-house. Born as a kinder- 
gartner, he had a right to go on, step 
by step and grade by grade, until 
graduating from the university. No 
nation ever devised so complete a 
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scheme before. It was Jeffersonian- 
ism worked out to a finish. That 
Michigan University, as long ago as 
1850, should have become of high re- 
pute in Europe, and drawn upon itself 
the commendation of the ablest think- 
ers and statesmen, is not to be won- 
dered at. A young state in the then 
far West, Michigan had forged to the 
front as capable of creating a univer- 
sity as the crown of its state schools, 
thus making education coincident with 
citizenship. 

I turn back now to Hamilton. 
New York was the first state which 
New England advanced upon in its 
westward march; and New York was 
Hamilton’s state. New England did 
not here kave virgin soil and 
absolute sway. New York was 
a cosmopolitan city full of Dutch, 
French and English. The Dutch had 
filled up the Hudson and Mohawk 
Valleys. New England controlled the 
north and the west sections. There 
was one college only, King’s, in New 
York, founded in 1754, which under 
the influence of the new republic be- 
came Columbia College in 1787. 
Union College was founded in 1795; 
and Hamilton, as an academy, in 
1793, as a college in 1812. These 
were Church colleges. Hamilton had 
to face things as they were, and to 
judge what they probably would be. 
New England was at the doors of his 
state. He saw the probability of the 
spread of her collegiate system as well 
as her common school. He accepted 
the situation, and aimed to create a 
unity by compromise. Hamilton 
lacked Jefferson’s idealism; we may 
say he lacked his imagination. It 
made him a greater financier than his 
rival; it made him vastly inferior as a 
builder. He took the old as he found 
it and tried to make the best of it. 
Jefferson never hesitated to create de 
novo. The result has been that the in- 
fluence of Hamilton never reached 
beyond his own state in molding the 
educational development of the na- 
tion. The plan or schedule which he 
invented for New York no other state 
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has ever for a moment contemplated 
to saddle itself with. The West has 
borrowed from the Empire State its 
ideas in finance, in internal improve- 
ment, in constitutional forms. but has 
let the educational system alone. 

The Hamilton system I have termed 
a compromise. Hamilton proposed 
to leave the incoherency of upper and 
lower education existing in New Eng- 
land, but to create a conglomerate of 
the two. He eliminated nothing; he 
simply aimed to reduce the two to a 
nominal and formal unity. The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York con- 
sists of a Board of Regents, who have 
the power to grant charters to colleges 
and to perform other functions of a 
supervisory sort. These regents are a 
non-teaching body; nor do they re- 
side in any given locality. The Uni- 
versity, in other words, neither has 
pupils nor teachers. Nor are the 
regents necessarily men qualified to 
teach. They are selected by the dom- 
inant parties and placed in office for 
life. They meet twice a year to re- 
ceive reports and transact such busi- 
ness as comes under their supervision. 
The state has three departments of in- 
vestigation, botany, entomology and 
geology. The eminent scholars in 
charge are required to report to the 
regents, who are supposed to be quali- 
fied to judge of the matter under re- 
search. The drift is to create a fiduci- 
ary body of eminent respectability and 
comparative harmlessness. They are 
by statute privileged to supervise all 
existing colleges; but they have never 
been known to interfere in quarrels, 
nor to undertake to supply presidents, 
nor to demand any advance on exist- 
ing methods. The Convocation, held 
annually, is a convention of the ablest 
educators from all states; it in no sense 
stands for a New York State Univer- 
sity Convocation; nor is it strictly an 
Empire State conference concerning 
state educational interests. 

We are more concerned with the 
fact that New England colleges and 
schools exist in New York without 
one stride ahead of those from which 
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they sprang. Coéducation stops, ex- 
cept in the largest institutions, at the 
college threshold. The lower schools 
are not graded to the higher; there is 
no teaching head to the state schools. 
Instead of a system preéminent for its 
organic power, as the Empire State 
stands politically mighty, it has noth- 
ing adequate to its needs, nothing that 
gives it character abroad or at home. 
In fact the compromise has left New 
England ahead. The youth of New 
York seek Yale, Amherst, Williams, 
Harvard, in increasing numbers. 
Union and Hamilton languish with 
little perceptible growth beyond that 
of fifty years ago. One sixth of Wil- 
liams and one twelfth of Amherst is 
from New York, while Yale has 
over one hundred students from the 
same state. 

It is not necessary, however, in per- 
ceiving the failure of the Hamiltonian 
scheme to create a state or national 
system of education, to overlook the 
fact that there are features of the plan 
which will be suggestive and useful in 
working out the educational problems 
of the future. There is no doubt that 
before many years a large amount of 
university work will be done at home. 
The bringing together all those en- 
gaged in higher studies will be as im- 
possible as to bring into one place 
those in lower grades. So general 
will be the spread of high scientific cul- 
ture that it will be impossible to mass 
the participants in one or more uni- 
versity towns. The university of a 
state will cover a very large amount of 
local study; and for that purpose a 
system of examinations will be de- 
vised. The New York schedule has 
an examination system which is sug- 
gestive. 

We find then this curious fact,— 
that all the new states are steadily 
adopting the Jeffersonian system of 
New England schools, or we might 
say the New England schools made 
coherent by Jefferson. State after 
state establishes its central university. 
Many of these are already notable for 
power as teaching bodies. Michigan 
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is hardly more eminent than Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota and Iowa and Mis- 
souri and California. Each of these 
comes to the front for some peculiar 
feature of individual enterprise and for 
local coloring. They are far from 
being copies of each other, any more 
than Amherst, Yale, Harvard, Bow- 
doin and Brown merely repeat each 
other’s excellences. But the fact of 
forty state universities in the Union, 
each ambitious to excel, and becom- 
ing more completely every year the 
head and centre of a complete state 
svstem, is one of the grandest features 
of American institutional develop- 
ment. This we owe to that master 
mind that stood beside Washington in 
the hour of the nation’s birth. Wash- 
ington’s cool judgment was marvel- 
ously mated by the brilliant imagina- 
tion that foresaw the moral and intel- 
lectual needs of a vast republic, as well 
as its political needs. 

The result must be that very soon 
these organized state systems will 
federalize at Washington in a great 
National University. As the states 
are federalized politically at Washing- 
ton, so should they be educationally. 
As the towns rise to counties, and 
counties coalesce in states, and states 
become unified in the central govern- 
ment, so a collateral system is grow- 
ing up which will make political life 
and educational life flow together. 
The result of a national university 
would be that Washington life and 
Congressional work would be 
breathed into by the spirit of scholar- 
ship, and its legislation freed largely 
from ignorant experimentalism. 

This we must bear in mind was an 
integral part of the purpose of Jeffer- 
son. The same conception has in- 
spired our ablest educators and states- 
men from that time to this. Wash- 
ington wrote in 1795 that the Federal 
city ought to be preferred for such a 
university. “And if a plan can be 
adopted upon a scale as extensive as I 
have described, and the execution of it 
shall commence under favorable aus- 
pices, in a reasonable time, with a fair 
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prospect of success, I will grant in per- 
petuity fifty shares in the navigation of 
the Potomac River toward the endow- 
ment.” These shares he did leave in 
his final will toward the foundation of 
such a university. The money was 
accepted by Congress as a fiduciary 
trust; but nothing has ever come of it, 
the stock finally losing its value. 
Had this not been the case, the value 
of the property left by Washington 
would now amount to about five mil- 
lions, and we should be in honor 
bound to apply it to its legitimate pur- 
pose. 

President Madison was equally em- 
phatic in his desire to see “the estab- 
lishment of a University within the 
District, on a scale and for objects 
worthy of the American nation.” He 
went so far as to urge a constitutional 
amendment declaring the power of 
Congress to create such an institution. 
President Adams and John Quincy 
Adams gave their support to the same 
plan. Hon. William T. Harris, our 
present able Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, urges that a national university 
is needed to exercise an influence on 
all lower schools, and to complete the 
system. 

Of the substantial work of a uni- 
versity, as pointed out by Jefferson, I 
have said nothing. But it must not 
be supposed that he gave his attention 
solely to the organic founding of insti- 
tutions of learning. In his seventy- 
seventh year, in concurrence with 
Madison, he reported to the legisla- 
ture that the object and need of a state 
university were “to form the states- 
men, legislators and judges, on whom 
public prosperity and individual happi- 
ness are so much to depend; to ex- 
pound the principles and structure of 
government, the laws which regulate 
the intercourse of nations and those 
formed municipally for our own govy- 
ernment; to create a sound spirit of 
legislation; to harmonize and _ pro- 
mote the interests of agriculture, man- 
ufactures and commerce, and by well 
informed views of political economy to 
give a free scope to the public indus- 
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try; to develop the reasoning facul- 
ties of our youth, enlarge their minds, 
cultivate their morals and instill into 
them the precepts of virtue and order; 
to enlighten them with mathematical 
and physical sciences, which advance 
the arts and administer to the health, 
the subsistence and comforts of human 
life; and generally to form them to 
the habits of reflection and correct 
action, rendering them examples of 
virtue to others and of happiness to 
themselves.” This paper is worthy of 
close study; because whatever enor- 
mous strides have been made in the 
substance and modus operandi of teach- 
ing, the whole of progress has been 
anticipated in the spirit of Jefferson’s 
report. He makes the end of the uni- 
versity to be secular. He would have 
it reliable in the production of wise 
legislators and able statesmen. He 
places agriculture at the very fore of 
the industries for which political econ- 
omy should be taught. He considers 
applied morals of as great importance 
as applied mathematics or applied sci- 
ence. He wrote on another occasion 
with as much spirit as Thomas Hux- 
ley, in favor of physical sciences— 
those “sciences and arts which have 
for the past three or four centuries 
had a regular course of progress 
in development.” A_ friend of 
Franklin and Priestley, he grasped 
the idea of investigation into 
the secrets of nature as one of the 
factors sure to control the education 
of the future. But upon history I 
think he relied even more in his hope 
of informing the minds of the youth. 
“History, by apprising them of the 
past, will enable them to judge of the 
future; it will avail them of the experi- 
ence of other times and other nations; 
it will qualify them as judges of the 
actions and desires of men; it will en- 
able them to know ambition under 
every disguise and, knowing it, to 
defeat its views.” Of agriculture he 
says: “In every university a professor- 
ship of agriculture might be honored 
as first in rank. Young men closing 
their education with this as the crown 
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of all other sciences, fascinated with its 
solid charms, instead of crowding the 
other professions, would return to the 
farms of their fathers and replenish a 
calling that is now languishing.” 

I do not mean to imply that the 
ideas of Jefferson have been fully 
worked into the education of the 
United States. Much remains yet to 
be done. It is particularly to be re- 
gretted that so far our colleges and 
universities do not adopt his views 
concerning the teaching of agricul- 
ture. Our schools are deficient most 
remarkably in the fact that the other 
branches of industry, commerce and 
manufactures, have the preference in 
the way of specific or technical train- 
ing. Agriculture has been allowed 
its subordinate or branch colleges; 
while in our common schools our 
young people receive very little knowl- 
edge of geology, botany, entomology, 
or those methods of investigation 
which enable them to pursue farming 
with profit and pleasure. 

The influence of Virginia’s great 
statesmen, Washington and Jefferson 
and Madison, is more felt in the 
fact that education has become almost 
wholly secularized. In New England 
the common schools were always sub- 
stantially of the State; but they relied 
for moral influence upon the text-book 
of the Church. The colleges, as we 
have noted, were originated in New 
England in the desire to foster the 
growth of religion and to create a 
ministry educated in denominational 
theology. Jefferson, conceding the 
entire right of the Church to educate, 
and to own its classical or theological 
institutions, held that the State should 
nevertheless have its own schools, 
graded from lowest to highest, with 
the sole purpose of creating wise citi- 
zens and able statesmen. Theneed of 
a state university was defined to be 
preéminently not to create ministers, 
but statesmen, legislators and judges. 
Any college that does not come within 
the secular system and constitute an 
integral part thereof, should not be 
confused with state institutions. Each 
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college can decide where it belongs 
and where it is to look for its support. 
We must never for a moment lose 
sight of the fact that historically the 
Church is not a development of the 
State, nor the State a development of 
the Church, but Church and State are 
collateral evolutions of the primitive 
family. As such, each one has its own 
interests and purposes, interrelated 
but always distinct. So in the lower 
schools, there exists no reason why, if 
the State educates the young for secu- 
lar ends, the Church shall not also 
eclucate for religious ends. But as the 
Church cannot undertake the office of 
the State, so the State cannot under- 
take the work of the Church. State 
taxation belongs to secular schools 
for the purpose of creating wise citi- 
zens and ensuring human progress. 
The Church school has to do with the 
distinct but noble office of instruction 
in questions pertaining to immortality 
and God. That two sets of schools 
with such distinct offices shall not 
overlap is not to be expected; for all 
life is one, and all duty is a climacteric 
series of obligations reaching from the 
family to the Eternal Father. But 
these men held that the coéfficiency of 
Church and State was only to be 
secured by a definite purpose on 
the part of each. So it has come 
about that Church schools and col- 
leges do exist in all the states; and 
possibly always will exist, without 
affiliation inherently or organically 
with the state system. 

We thus see that the curriculum of 
the New England college, as well as 
the organic relation of the schools to 
each other and to the people, came 
beneficently under the masterly influ- 
ence of Jefferson. He foresaw the 
lines of academic development; and 
gave an impulse to that scientific in- 
vestigation and_ historic research 
which equally characterize the uni- 
versity work of the present day. It is 
a curious fact in human history that 
the crossing of two lines of evolution 
has always been necessary to secure 
the largest and broadest results. The 
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American nation at the outset thus 
came under as distinctively French or 
Celtic influence as it did under English 
or Anglo-Saxon. It was to this fact 
that we owe our independence and our 
Constitution. Nor have we yet felt, 
as we shall some day learn to feel, the 
immense value of the crossing of 
southern with northern sentiment. 
The two sections each developed 
alone a certain narrowness, and moved 
in fixed grooves. Their virtues were 
peculiar, as were also their vices. But 
the American nation as it exists to-day 
is the result of the friction, the com- 
parison of ideas and convictions, of 
North and South. New England 
gave the township and the school. 
Virginia worked out the plan of fed- 
eral statehood and the state university. 
New England laid the foundations; 
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but she owed to Washington and 
Jefferson and Madison the synthetic 
work which enabled her schools and 
her churches, her towns and her coun- 
ties to span the continent. When the 
influence of slavery has been more 
completely removed from our politics, 
and the Civil War is more remote from 
our memories, we shall begin to think, 
and our historians will begin to write, 
of the influence of the South in the 
making of the nation. We shall pos- 
sibly come to see that the two halves 
of the people were none too unlike; 
that it was providential that they 
sharply diverged in local views and 
local institutions. By the sharp clash 
of these we have both grown wiser 
and better; and are enabled to build 
as either section alone could not have 
done. 


OLD HARP. 


By Fohn Vance Cheney. 
y Sf 5 


A 


LL gently into life I came; 
A master, old in years and fame, 
Woke me; all nations knew his name. 


Next fell I to one’s care that in 
Black paths had wandered; feverous sin 
Leapt from his fingers, wasted thin. 


Where next so long my lot was cast, 
Ask not; into my silence fast 
Reached phantom hands out of the vast. 


But oh, at last—twas many a year— 
One blest me with a hand so dear 


The lilies loved it, 


on her bier! 


Love’s voices all within me wake, 








Hers sweetest; you may hear it break,— 
Her heart long dead, dead for love’s sake. 
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THE BLUE HILLS OF MILTON. 


By William Howe Downes and Frank Torrey Robinson. 


HE Blue Hills of Mil- 
ton, to ninety-nine in 
every hundred people 
of Greater Boston, are 
a horizon, a dim dis- 
tance, having all the 
enchantments of the 





unexplored, all the pleasing mys-. 


tery of the beyond. These mascu- 


line though not gigantic heights 
form the background for all the 
series of incomparable landscape 


pictures in the southern half of the 
Boston Basin. They form the shim- 
mering and ethereal wall of pale 
azure, so softly outlined in their long, 
sweeping undulations against the sky, 
shutting out from the great city an 
unknown country, and on the other 
hand barring the way to the swarm- 
ing, smoke-mantled, populous hive 
compactly lying within the metropol- 
itan district. 

It is a great thing that a million 
workers can raise their eyes and see 
in the south this wide, generous, 
serene range of hills, as blue as the 
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distance in an old Italian painting, 
plausibly reproducing the forms of 
great mountains, like a miniature 
chain of Pyrenees. Such a feature in 
the landscape, we are told, exists in 
the immediate vicinity of no other 
great capital in the world. 

The name suits—suits with an 
exactitude and perfection seldom to 
be found in names. Sweet, idyllic 
hints are conveyed in that felicitous 
conjunction of words. Their apti- 
tude leaves nothing to be desired. 
The name of the town of Milton, 
euphonious in itself, adds a touch of 
classical sentiment and of remote 
poetical associations which are not at 
all out of harmony with the dignity, 
the gentleness, the nobility of those 
heights. No matter if a large portion 
of the territory lies in the city of 
Quincy; no matter if the town of 
Canton claim a small slice of the reser- 
vation; it is and ever shall be “The 
Blue Hills of Milton,” in the name of 
all that is appropriate, melodious and 
poetical. 
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THE BLUE HILL 

To see the Blue Hills of Milton to 
the best advantage, one must enter 
Franklin Park from Walnut Street, at 
the northernmost corner of the park, 
and look southward across the sunny 
expanse of the Playstead, with its vast 
smooth reach of turf, its lovely Ameri- 
can elms in groups here and there, and 
its mast floating the glorious stars and 
stripes over all this splendid fore- 
ground. The imagination cannot 
conceive a more perfect background 
than the Blue Hills of Milton as seen 
from this point. There is not in the 
whole scene a discordant color or 
line. Often as we have looked on its 
large and serene beauty, our hearts 
never fail to respond to the unspeak- 
able grandeur and harmony of this 
noble landscape, composed with 
masterly skill by that great 
American artist, Frederick 
Law Olmsted. Without 
the background, more than 
half of the beauty of the 
foreground would be miss- 
ing; without the Blue Hills 
of Milton, Franklin Park, 
to-day the most polished 
and flawless gem of the 
Boston park system, would 
lose its most effective land- 
scape element. Together, 
as parts of the same sys- 
tem, Franklin Park and the 
Blue Hills of Milton form 
a landscape combination 
which has no equal in any 
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HOUGHTON HOUSE, MILTON. 


FROM WELD HILL, 

But it is not to 
Park alone that the Blue 
Hills of Milton contribute their 
cerulean tints and their wave-like 
outlines as a background of moun- 
tainous amplitude. Let the visitor 
climb to the summit of Weld 
Hill in the Arnold Arboretum and 
look across to the Blue Hills of 
Milton from this admirable view 
point, and it will be conceded that the 
Arboretum, as well as Franklin Park, 
would be deprived of its most potent 
charm without this indispensable 
scenic feature. Of one of the views 
of the Blue Hills of Milton from 
Franklin Park, Sylvester Baxter, 
writing in 1891 for Garden and Forest, 
remarked: “It is one of those rare 
landscape passages which, like that 


parks elsewhere. 
Franklin 
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sight of the Wartburg framed in the 
foliage of the Thuringian forest from 
a hillside near Eisenach, is treasured 
most preciously in the memory, and is 
destined to become equally famous.” 

We insist purposely upon the con- 
spicuous importance of the Blue Hills 
of Milton as a background for the 
landscapes in the metropolitan district, 
more especially in the southern half of 
the district, because in the nature of 
things the acquaintanceship of the 
vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants with this range of hills is 
still a long-range acquaint- 
anceship, because for some 
years to come the newly ac- 
quired reservation cannot be- 
come in any sense a popular 


THE 
place of resort, and_ particularly 
because the obvious intention of 


the great mind which inspired the 
shaping of the metropolitan park 
system has been to utilize and in- 
troduce the Blue Hills of Milton as 
the most romantic and poetic element 
in all his park compositions, those oi 
which we have spoken being but a few 
salient examples. 

The necessity and usefulness of 
public parks require no argument at 
this day. The theory of their value is 
mainly founded on moral and esthetic 
grounds; their worth to humanity 
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consists largely in the influence they 
exert on the mind through the senses; 
and it is well to remember that, the 
spiritual law always being of superior 
importance even in the most practical 
affairs, the establishment of costly 
park systems is an act of civilization 
before being an investment. Expedi- 
ency is only the negative part of the 
argument for parks, as for museums, 
libraries and the like. At the same 
time it is true that parks have been 
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found to be admirable investments, 
and this fact may be adduced when 
the fundamental reasons for creating 
them might be likely to fall on deaf 
ears. It is not, we believe, putting 
the question on too high a plane, 
to say that of all the achieve- 
ments of the Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts since its birth, the 
most striking proof of advanced 
civilization and the most hopeful 


evidence of the right public spirit 
was the taking, in January, 1894, 
of the four thousand acres of land 
in the Blue Hills, to be forever a 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM TOP OF BLUE HILL. 


public domain. What building, mon- 
ument or picture but seems 
a limited and petty creation 
in comparison with the 
work of art produced by 
the landscape architect, 
working with nature her- 
self as his material, inspired 
by his knowledge of her 
ways? Do the people of 
Greater Boston appreciate 
the far-reaching results of 
this simple action? Few of 
them, probably, are en- 
dowed with the foresight 
necessary to realize them. Imagina- 
tion is required to deal with such 
themes. The wise are they who can 
look ahead, who can see things as 
they will be centuries hence. No fac- 
ulty is rarer than this. It is as much 
as most of us can do to lay our plans 
for a few hours or a few days. The 
logic of events means, for most of us, 
that of events which have already 
come to pass. All the more honor 
and distinction then afe due to those 
real leaders of men who can project 
themselves into the future, divining 
from evidence and intuition alike the 
course of progress, the needs of the 
unborn generations, and the results 
predetermined by causes already at 
work. Yet when the foreseen event 
shall have come to pass, there will be 
no astonishment; it will seem to be so 
simple and natural and inevitable that 
the only surprise will be because there 
could have been any one so blind as to 
doubt at all. Courage and imagina- 
tion are the characteristics of great 
minds,—the imagination to conceive, 
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the courage 
This 


to execute. 
combination 


goes 
to the making of 
what we call  general- 


ship, but it applies as well 
to all other professions as 
that of the soldier. Peace 
hath her victories no less 
renowned than war; and, 
after all, the man who 
invented and thought out 
the plan of the World’s 


Fair of 1893 is as great in his way 
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EAST. 


as the man who took Vicksburg. 

The Blue Hills reservation contains 
four thousand, one hundred and 
ninety acres; that is to say, it is about 
double the size of Lynn Woods, forms 
almost one-third of the Metropolitan 
Park System, and is one of the most 
extensive public domains in the world. 
Charles Eliot enthusiastically calls it a 
park such as any king would be proud 
to call his own, a public forest pos- 
sessed of vastly finer scenery than any 
of the great public woods of Paris can 
show, a recreation ground far sur- 
passing in its refreshing value even 
London’s Epping Forest. Consider- 
ing the rare beauty of the views to be 
had from the Forest of St. Germain 
and the heights of St. Cloud, the land- 
scape architect’s claims may seem al- 
most extravagant; but familiarity 
with the Blue Hills reservation tends 
to convince one that the statement 
was not made without reason. 

The Blue Hills region is so wild 
that, although it is only ten miles from 
the Boston City Hall, the hunting of 
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foxes and raccoons was still carried on 
there up to the time of its purchase by 
the Metropolitan Park Commission; 
and it is in fact and in appearance still 
a wilderness. It is traversed by three 
roads: two running from north to 
south, the old highways connecting 
Boston with Randolph and Ponka- 
pog, and one crossing the reservation 
from west to east, which is the new ad- 
ministrative road opened in 1895 by 
the Commission, and intended to 
serve for temporary convenience until 
a topographical survey now (1896) in 
progress shall have made expedient 
the laying out to best advantage of the 
permanent park roads. 

The administrative road enters the 
reservation at the western boundary, 
where the great park is skirted by 
Blue Hill Avenue. A convenient ap- 
proach to this entrance is made by the 
way of Milton Street and Paul’s 


Bridge from the Readville station on 
the Providence division of the Old 
Colony system, or from the Readville 
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station of the New York and New 


England Railroad. The 
distance from either of fF 


these stations to the west- 
ern entrance of the reserva- 
tion is less than two miles. 

Once within the woods of 
the reservation, a walk of a 
few minutes suffices to 
bring the visitor to the 
point whence the _ bridle- 
path up Great Blue Hill 
diverges to the southward 
from the carriage road. A 
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sign indicates the way. Great 
Blue Hill presents no formidable 
difficulties to the climber. The 
path is merely rough enough to 


be picturesque and sylvan, as it makes 
gently up the north slope, shaded at 
first by young chestnuts and oaks and 
birches, with here and there a cedar or 
a pine, and, higher up, bordered by 
scrub where it crosses exposed ledges 
of granite, and suggests in various 
ways the characteristics of a New 
Hampshire bridle-path whose furrows 
have taken the forms of the water- 
worn bed of a dried-up mountain tor- 
rent. When the climber emerges 
from the woods upon the open sum- 
mit, he has before him the stone tower 
of the Rotch meteorological observa- 
tory, commonly known in Boston as 
the Blue Hills observatory, the local 
headquarters of the Clerk of the 
Weather. Singularly bleak, isolated 
and mountainous is the summit of this 
relatively slight elevation. When the 
winter storms sweep over it, it must 
be as desolate and lonely as 
an arctic island. It stands 
six hundred and thirty-five 
ieet above the level of the 
sea, which, in view of the 
contiguity of the ocean, is 
a height affording peculiar 
advantages for scientific 
researches. This is not 
only the highest hill in the 
eastern part of Massachu- 
setts; it is also distin- 
guished for being the most 
conspicuous elevation near 
the Atlantic coast of the United States 
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south of Mount Agamenticus in 
Maine. The prospect is singularly 
extensive and diversified. To the 
westward lie the wide and verdant 
lowlands through which the Neponset 
meanders on its northeastward course 
between marshes and meadows to the 
bay. A toy express train creeps in 
and out of the dense clusters of trees 
on its farther bank, the clatter of its 
wheels hushed by the distance. Be- 
yond the valley of the Neponset rise 
the hills of Oakdale, Islington, Ded- 
ham, and West Dedham, and the thick 
woods of the Stony Brook reservation 
in Hyde Park and West Roxbury, 
with the shapely water-tower of Belle- 
vue Hill in West Roxbury as a con- 
spicuous landmark in the northwest. 
The scene is as peaceful as if the 
summit were a hundred miles from 
any great centre of population; and 
it is hard to realize that one stands 
here upon the southern rim of a basin 
which contains a million inhabitants 
and which is one of the most thickly 
populated areas in the United States. 
“One feels no sense of the swarming 
multitudes,” remarks Sylvester Bax- 
ter, “with their manifold occupations, 
burdens and cares. In all this varied 
landscape human occupancy seems 
but a passing incident, much as it has 
done to change the face of nature. 
The abiding impression is that of 
nature herself, and humanity seems 
to be but one of her forces, temporarily 
modifying the earth’s surface, like the 
beavers, the ants, or the earthworms. 
After all, it would take but a few years 
of absence on the part of man for all 
this expanse to relapse into utter wild- 
ness, wiping out all signs of our handi- 
work, just as the sponge effaces the 
chalk-marks from a blackboard.” 
The view northward is especially 
interesting because it includes so 
many familiar landmarks, such as the 
tower of Harvard Memorial Hall, 
Bunker Hill Monument, the gilded 
dome of the State House, the towers 
of the Back Bay churches, the Rox- 
bury standpipe, the Soldiers’ Home in 
Chelsea, the Danvers Insane Asylum, 
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and the islands and forts in Boston 
Harbor. On the horizon in clear 
weather may be discerned the hills of 
Andover, elevated points in Marble- 
head and Gloucester, and the Cape 
Ann lighthouses, forty miles distant. 
The city of Boston itself is but vaguely 
suggested by the huge gray pall of 
smoke which overhangs it by day and 
by the lurid gleam of its myriad lamps 
reflected on the heavens at night. In 
the south there are but few signs of 
life; on every hand spread wide ex- 
panses of foliage, with here and there 
a spire or a water-tower to show the 
location of city, town or hamlet, near 
and far, from Canton to Fall River. 
The view to the eastward is still more 
rustic in its character, comprising 
little save the wilderness of the reser- 
vation, dome-like summit overlapping 
summit, clothed thick with woods, 
and occasionally scarred by fire-killed 
trees. The horizon from northeast to 
east is the level blue line of the bay, 
dotted by islands, and specked by 
white sails, the only visible parts of 
countless vessels, hull down, either 
just leaving for ports, it may be, in the 
antipodes, or now just sighting land 












THE SHORE OF HOUGHTON’S POND, 


after weary months of voyaging 
through stormy seas. 

There are other hilltops within the 
borders of the reservation whence the 
prospect of the bay must‘be far finer 
than that from the Great Blue Hill. 
These view points will be cleared of 
such trees and scrub as might obstruct 
the views, and paths will be made to 
the summits for the convenience of the 
public. The most important of the 
hills, in order from west to east, are 
the great Blue, Wolcott, Hemenway, 
Houghton, Hancock, Breeze, Tucker, 
Boyce, Burnt, Buck, Hawk, Chicka- 
tawbut, Kitchamakin, Nohanton, 
Fox, Great Dome, the Broken Hills, 
Wampatuck, Rattlesnake. The range 
extends from the western extremity of 
the reservation in Milton, taking the 
form of an irregular crescent, towards 
the northeastern corner of the reser- 
vation in Quincy. After leaving 
Great Blue Hill, and returning to the 
carriage road, the visitor will naturally 
continue eastward, through the forest, 
crossing Balster Brook on the north- 
erly slope of Wolcott Hill, mounting 
easily to the Five Corners Divide and 
skirting the south side of Hemenway 

Hili, then following the 
glen of Marigold Brook to 
the junction of the admin- 
istrative road with the old 
Ponkapog road, where the 
offices of the park police 
and laborers are situated. 

The Ponkapog road, 

sometimes called Hillside 
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Street, enters the reservation from 
the north near Hillside Pond, 
and pursues a southwestward direc- 
tion through the forest, avoiding 
the hills, and traversing Ponkapog 
Pass. It comes out of the woods at 
the old Houghton farm on the edge of 
Hoosiewhisick Pond, in one of the 
loveliest and most secluded spots in 
the reservation. The venerable 
Houghton house, which had stood 
here for almost as many years as the 
country has been settled by white in- 
habitants, was destroyed in 1895. 
The homestead, in its sheltered clear- 
ing, shut in from the north winds by 
the hills, and overlooking the pond at 
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the south, occupied an almost ideal 
location. Between the site of the 
house and the water is an old orchard, 
and nothing could be prettier than the 
irregular northern shores of this 
charming sheet of water, sparkling in 
the sunlight, and dancing in the 
southwest breeze. The further shore 
is clothed by woods, and the outline of 
Great Blue Hill is seen across the sur- 
face of the pond in the west. The 
pond itself is as perfect a specimen of 
the unspoiled New England lake as 
can be found in the country around 
3oston, so remarkably favored by na- 
ture in this respect. It thus furnishes 
the indispensable adjunct to pleasing 
park scenery, which is in 
no case absent from the 
many parks of the Metro- 
politan System,—the ele- 
ment of water, which is of 
such incalculable value in 
the landscape; and we are 
inclined to fancy that, 
among all the ponds and 
lakes and streams which 
begem the parks from sea 
to sea, Hoosicwhisick is 
destined to hold the place 
of a prime favorite when 
its charms shall have be- 
come familiar to the popu- 
lace. For it enjoys an 
almost unique combina- 
tion of scenic advantages 
in its surroundings and its 
situation: on one side a 
massive and bold hill ris- 
ing from its very margin, 
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on another a sweet grassy glade, made 
for contemplation and repose, and on 
the other two sides an unbroken 
wilderness, so compact that the leaves 
droop over the water and form shady 
arbors above the deep coves, the haunt 
of the sportive perch and hornpout. 
Imagine this little Arcadia, walled 
from the dust and noise of the world 
without, as fresh as in the days of the 
aborigines’ dominion, when the Al- 
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broken mirror beneath and, if pos- 
sible, make the impression as real as 
pictured memor:es of those pure pleas- 
ures most dearly cherished when man 
gets nearest to the heart of Mother 
Nature; thus may one dimly conjure 
up the joys of Hoosicwhisick, loveli- 
est of virgin ponds. 

Where the Houghton farmhouse 
stood, where the apple orchard slopes 
to the shore, near the little boat- 
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gonquin roamed through the um- 
brageous “Massachusetts” (the great 
hills place) and the Ponkapog tribe 
hunted and fished in this very spot,— 
imagine this cloistered jewel of the 
hills and forest on a June morning, 
when the soft yet brisk southwest 
wind sweeps across the pond, stirring 
it to the most brilliant of diamond- 
flashing smi:es, swaying the boughs 
of overhanging trees, mingling the 
soothing music of rustling foliage and 
rippling water, and sending great 
white clouds sailing serenely overhead 
to cast their pure reflections into the 
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landing, the narrow footbridge span- 
ning the cove, and the cedar, spire- 
like, lifting its rugged form above the 
steep bank, there should stand a 
pavilion and refectory for the city 
people’s enjoyment and for the recrea- 
tion and refreshment of their souls. 
With boats and canoes they should be 
able to explore the pond, to follow its 
indented shores in all their windings 
in and out, and so add to all the rest 
that peculiarly keen and wholesome 
pleasure of being afloat,—the next 
best thing to flying. 

Since there still remains much of 











MARIGOLD VALLEY. 
the reservation to be explored, and 
the distances are great, one must not 
linger too long in this fascinating re- 
treat; but, returning northward to 
the junction of the administrative road 
with Hillside Street, it will be found 
advisable to continue the route east- 
ward over the new road. Leaving the 
valley of Marigold Brook behind, the 
road now climbs over the northern 
shoulder of Breeze Hill, affording 
glimpses of wild and almost mountain- 
ous scenery; but the woods soon be- 
come so thick as to shut out all dis- 
tant prospects. For about two miles 
the road winds up and down through 
the forest, before it makes a junction 
with the next north-and-south high- 
way, Randolph Avenue. Here one 
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turns towards the 
north, following 
Randolph Avenue 
for about a mile, 
passing Blueberry 
Swamp on_ the 
right and coming 
to the northern 
edge of the forest, 
exactly on the 
boundary line be- 
tween Milton and 
Quincy. Then 
the visitor again 
turns to the east 
and begins gradu- 
ally to ascend the 
long northern 
slope of Chickatawbut Hill (518 feet 
high), from which a wonderfully ex- 
tensive and impressive view is dis- 
closed in the north, northwest and 
west, from somewhere near the place 
marked with the name of Pasture Run 
on the map. 

This slope is comparatively open, 
and commands an entirely distinct 
prospect, which has the Neponset 
valley and the whole luxuriant town 
of Milton for its foreground, buried in 
trees, and truly rich in splendid 
masses of color. The glance takes in 
the whole Boston Basin, with Middle- 
sex Fells in the north, a faint blue line 
against the sky, far beyond the smoke 
of the city, with the heights of the 
Stony Brook reservation looming up 
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beyond the spires and chimneys of 
Hyde Park, and the hills of Arlington, 
Belmont and Waltham forming a fine 
line in the northwest beyond the val- 
ley of the Charles. Apathetic indeed 
would be the man who could discover 
such a prospect without an exclama- 
tion of enthusiasm. It is one of the 
views that are long remembered, and 
never without the association of the 
first exaltation and exultation that 
finds vent ina “Hurrah!” However, 
as has been said, there are other and 
doubtless even more splendid views to 
be had in this noble park, which over- 
looks both land and sea, both city and 
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way and then keeping on by Willard 
Street, the visitor will reach West 
Quincy, whence he can get to Boston 
by train on the Old Colony Railroad. 
He will then have traveled, if he has 
followed the itinerary here laid down, 
a matter of eight miles or so, in seeing 
the Blue Hills of Milton. 

To do this easily in one day, if econ- 
omy of time and pains is more of an 
object than economy of money, a car- 
riage should be taken at Readville; 
the side excursions in climbing Great 
Blue Hill, and in strolling on the 
banks of Hoosicwhisick (a desirable 
place for luncheon), will provide exer- 
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country, and which will be famous 
among parks for its magnificent dis- 
tant views. 

The bay is not far away now, and 
the odor of the east wind mingles with 
the delightful scent of the woods. 
Plunging into the apparently endless 
woods once more, one makes past 
Nohanton Hill on the south, then, 
turning northward, descends to the 
level of Twin-Brook Swamp. When 
this is crossed, Fox Hill looms in 
front, and the road bends to the right, 
following near the edge of the swamp 
for a short distance; then, leaving 
Wampatuck Hill on the left, it rapidly 
drops towards the eastern boundary of 
the reservation, where it finally joins 
Purgatory Road,—and by following 
this in a northward direction a little 
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cise enough and relieve the tedium of 
constant driving. Good pedestrians, 
on the other hand, will find the route 
described a mere trifle in the way of 
work, the more so that the tramp 
abounds in shade and beguiles fatigue 
by the frequent delights of its scenery. 

The visitor who expects to find the 
Blue Hills of Milton a park, either in 
the cockney sense or the legitimate 
sense, will meet nothing but disap- 
pointment for some years to come. 
The land was taken in 1894 because it 
was time to secure it, for the purpose 
of guarding it against devastation by 
fire, against the encroachments of the 
real estate speculator, against the pos- 
sible cutting of the timber, and espe- 
cially because the price would never 
again be as low. [But this immense 
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tract of rough country cannot, with- 
out enormous expense, be made into 
an ideal park except very gradually 
and by a slow process of reforesting 
which cannot be hurried. The great 
enemy of this woodland has been fire; 
and in order to give the trees a chance 
to grow to a desirable size, the prin- 
cipal labor and care of the Metropol- 
itan Park Commission will be in the 
direction of preventing further dam- 
age of this nature. 
To this end a small 
corps of park po- 
lice (foresters, per- 
haps, would be a 
better name) has 
been organized 
and so well in- 
structed as to their 
duty that there 
have been no fires 
extensive enough 
to cause any dam- 
age worth men- 
tioning since the 
acquisition of the 
territory by the 
commonwealth. 
Previous to that 
event there had 
been very bad fires 
in 1864, 1873, 1884, 
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and 1893,—these 
deplorable catas- 
trophes _happen- 
ing, oddly enough, 
once in each dec- 
ade, on an aver- 
age. As preven- 
tion is better than 
cure, it is the pol- 
icy of the com- 
mission, in the 
endeavor to mini- 
mize the chances 
for conflagrations, to clear out all 
the fallen brush-wood and_ timber 
and remove the dead brush, whether 
standing or fallen, and to open up 
roads and paths wide enough to oper- 
ate as fire guards, keeping these ways 
cleared of brush and leaves on both 
sides of the roads. The most danger- 
ous materials having thus been re- 
moved, the only cares that remain are 
those of an incessant vigilance and the 
provision of means for extinguishing 
fires, such as light hand apparatus to 
be used in connection with the various 
sources of water-supply, the ponds, 
brooks, springs and cisterns distrib- 
uted throughout the reservation. 
When all that is possible shall have 
been done to prevent further destruc- 
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tion of the woods, the next step will be 
to aid nature in the restoration of the 
original beauty of the region. A 
nursery for young trees will probably 
be established in some favorable part 
of the reservation itself; and the level 
land south of Hoosicwhisick Pond has 
been suggested as a good location for 
this purpose. As trees are removed 
from one place in the process of mak- 
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MORE NOTCH, 
ing new roads, they 
may be transplanted 
to advantageous 
spots near by. In 
many parts of the 
forest a judicious 
thinning will be ex- 
pedient in order to 
give the best speci- 
mens of trees a more 
liberal share of earth for their roots 
and of light for their tops. A few 
years of such supervision, planting, 
thinning and _ selection will work 
wonders in improving the aspect of 
the woods, if too much is not at- 
tempted at first. 

At present, owing mainly to the 
ravages of ‘ire, the woods consist in 
many parts of the reservation of very 
small trees, of which a large number 
are practically worthless. In his in- 
teresting notes on the vegetation of 
the reservation, Warren H. Manning 
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states that nature, freed from the 
curse of fire, would in her own way 
ultimately restore the forest, and that 
if we would assist or hasten the process 
we must study and adopt her methods. 
From the references of early explor- 
ers to the original forest and a study of 
the present vegetation, he derives a 
number of memoranda as to the char- 
acter of the primeval woods. The 


tract was not by 
any means all 
woodland. From 
Higginson’s ac- 


count of New Eng- 
land’s Plantations 
(1629), he quotes a 
letter written by 
Master Graves, 
which says: “It is 
very beautiful in 
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open lands mixed with goodly woods, 
and again open plains, in some 
places five hundred acres, some places 
more, some less, not much trouble- 
some for to cleere for the plough to 
goe in; no place barren but on the 
tops of the hills; in the lowlands and 
by fresh rivers abundance of grasse, 
and large meaddows without any tree 
or shrubb to hinder the sithe.” Wil- 
liam Wood, in his New England Pros- 
pect (1634), says of the territory now 
in Quincy: “There being great store 
of plane ground, without trees. This 
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place is called 
Massachusetts 
Fields, where 
the greatest 
Sagamore in 
the country 
lived _ before 
the Plague, 
who caused it 
to be cleared 
for himself.” 

Mr. Man- 
ning thinks 
that the white 
pine was the 
prevailing 
tree of the 
primeval for- 
est. In the 
pine forests he 
conceives : 
there were patches of hemlocks 
on the cool, rocky, cliff-like faces 
of the hills. In the deciduous for- 
ests there were frequent patches of 
pine, and on the ledges cedars and 
stunted pitch pines. The tops of the 
greater hills were probably covered 
with a scrubby growth of deciduous 
trees mixed with cedars and pitch 
pines. On the drier parts of the 
northern slopes of the hills chestnut 
predominated, and on the southern 
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slopes oaks. The white pine appears 
to have preferred either the well- 
drained parts of the slopes or the 
drier, sandier parts of the plains. At 
the base of the slopes, where the soil 
was generally deeper and more 
springy, oaks and beeches and the 
larger birches prevailed, and in wet 
ground red maple and gray birch, 
sometimes one and sometimes the 
other predominating. Red cedars 
grew mostly in the crevasses and 
pockets of the most exposed ledges, 
and with them were sometimes a few 
and sometimes a great number of 
pitch pines; .but this last tree attained 
its greatest development in moist, 
sandy land near the ponds. White 
cedar filled the swamp still called by 
its name. 

This purely imaginary but plausible 
picture of the primeval forest drawn 
by Mr. Manning is attractive. ‘The 
original forest,” he says, “must have 
been most impressive, with its assem- 
blies of all native trees, some full of 
vigor pushing above and crowding 
out their fellows and becoming giants 
among them, others full of years, fall- 
ing slowly to decay, with a multitude 
of seedlings struggling to take advan- 
tage of the patches of light thus 
opened up. The forest floor was 
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sometimes a clean carpet of pine or 
hemlock needles, with a delicate tra- 
cery of ferns and evergreen creepers; 
again it was littered with fallen 
and decayed trunks and_ branches, 


covered with green and_ yellow 
mosses and filled in with thickets 


of bushes and ferns. Here and there 
were open grassy glades and sedgy 
bogs lined with great overhanging 
trees and 
thick fring- 
es of shrubs, 
everywhere 
a multitude 
of flowering 
plants, ferns 
and mosses 
in luxuriant 
growth, and 
an abun- 


dance of 

animal and 

bird life.” 
The for- 


est was de- 
stroyed by 
cutting, by 
fire and 
other agen- 
cies; and 
as fast as 
nature re- 
stored it, it 
was anew 
devastated, 
so that al- 
most all the 


best ‘trees 
have been 
extermi- FREDERICK 
nated. To- 


day, in the words of Mr. Manning, 
“with the exception of the hilltops, 
pools, bogs, swamps and meadows, 
and the open or recently abandoned 
pastures, the reservation is ‘sprout 
land’ covered with stumps, from which 
spring sprouts varying in age from 
those on land chopped or burnt within 
a year to a growth of twenty or thirty 
years.” It is candidly admitted that 
at present there is but little sylvan 
beauty. This beauty, however, will 
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come intime. The suggestions made 
by Mr. Manning with respect to the 
best methods of management for the 
restoration of the forest are eminently 
sensible and practical. The pastures, 
he holds, should be kept open, on ac- 
count of their beauty as an element in 
the general landscape, as well as be- 
cause the open spaces will be needed 
by the crowds of people who will 
ultimately 
esort to the 
reservation; 
and the best 
way of pre- 
serving 


them is by 
placing 
flocks of 
grazing 
sheep and 
cattle in 
them. 
Much of 
the land 


on _ level 
ground that 
was once 
pasture 
should 
again be 
made pas- 
ture and 
park-like 
land by this 
means. 
The vegeta- 
tion of the 
reservation 
needs to be 
managed so 
as to secure 
the utmost variety, including ample 
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areas of open growth. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose 


advantage may generally be taken 
of growth now on the ground. 
It is well known that pine suc- 
ceeds a hard-wood growth. Por- 
tions of the reservation are evi- 
dently ripe for pine. Single pines are 
generally distributed throughout the 
reservation, and these are generally 
old enough to seed. The same holds 
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true with regard to the hemlocks, and, 
with fire controlled, they too would 
spread in favorable localities. In 
some places, where there are few pines, 
and where the deciduous sprouts are 
not worth saving, there is a growth of 
low shrubs which will serve to cover 
the surface attractively when the old 
stumps are removed. Such would be 
the case on the west slope of Wampa- 
tuck, for instance, where the ground 
would soon be covered by sweet fern, 
bayberry, dwarf blueberry, and red 
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root. There are other sections where 
seedlings of deciduous trees are start- 
ing among the sprouts in sufficient 
numbers to take their place and make 
good trees. This is usually the case 
in abandoned pastures on_ steep 
slopes, where a tree growth would be 
desirable,—for example, on the west 
slope of Chickatawbut and the east 
slope of Buck Hill. Near a few spots 
which possess no satisfactory shrub 
cover, no seed-bearing pines and no 
deciduous seedlings, there are old nut 
trees which may be depended upon to 
furnish seed to stock the ground. It 
will not be difficult to devise still other 
ways of bringing about the desirable 
self-restoration of the woods. 

Under such management, the possi- 
bilities of the reservation in the way of 
variety of park, field and woodland 
scenery will be seen to be enormous. 
It is a work of time, but a few years of 
consistent conservation and _ build- 
ing-up will serve to show gratifying 
results. So admirably just is the fore- 
sight of the landscape architects, 
Olmsted, Olmsted and Eliot, that, bas- 
ing our judgment of it on past achieve- 
ments in the same field, it would be 
reasonable to take for granted the 
reality of the picture which they out- 
line for future enjoyment. Thus we 
may with perfect assurance look for- 
ward to the renaissance of the grand 
old woods of pine and hemlock, varied 
by groves of oak, chestnut and other 
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deciduous trees, by open fields and 
pastures, by thickets, by sunny crags 
and ledges overgrown by pitch pine, 
cedar and juniper, and by rch glades 
and valleys with soft turf and broad- 
spreading trees. 

In the meantime, lingering in the 
hills and by the shores of Hoosic- 
whisick, we may dream of the future, 
of the coming generations who will 
journey hither in their electric car- 
riages, and of other “wonders that 
will be.” What vast numbers of 
people yet unborn will enjoy the 
usufruct of this royal domain! In 
fancy we see upon the slopes of these 
hills the counterparts of the Dionysiac 
Theatre and the Odeion of Herodes 
Atticus, on the natural stages of 
which, with their lovely backgrounds 
of thick forests and crags, the outdoor 
sports of the twentieth century youth 
take place in the sight of thousands, — 
the games, the races, the great tests of 
endurance, and the countless open-air 
sports of the modern athletes. Whata 
stage for spectacles, what a spot for the 
forum of the people! What glens for 
the architect and sculptor to adorn 
with colonnade and fountain! Far 
from the gas-laden, smoky, foul at- 
mosphere of the city, here even the 
purest of marbles might exist for ages 
undefiled; monuments worthy of 
their environment, the “woods and 
templed hills,” may yet commemorate 
the unselfish, far-seeing and wise 
labors of our Olmsteds, our Down- 
ings, and our Sargents,—the real out- 
door artists of America. 

There is yet another and a most 
appropriate opportunity to perpetuate 
the names of the pioneers and the 
moving spirits in the public park 
movement in American cities, by 
naming for them the yet unnamed 
hills and lakes, or those whose names 
have neither significance nor beauty. 
The strongest advocacy of great pub- 
lic parks came at the very outset from 
Andrew Jackson Downing, the father 
of the art of landscape gardening (as 
it was then called) in this country. 
Professor Sargent pays him the high- 


est tribute when he says that he was 
our first authoritative writer on the 
art of landscape gardening; and the 
whole country has occasion to be 
thankful that he was led to adopt 
what was then called the English style 
of gardening, in which, to quote 
Downing’s own words, “the spirit of 
nature, though softened and refined 
by art, always furnished the essential 
charm, thus distinguishing it from the 
French or Italian style, where one 
sees the effects of art slightly assisted 
by nature.” Downing was a man of 
catholic views, but while he realized 
the fact that vases and balustrades and 
studied symmetry might be mingled 
with foliage enough to make a garden, 
his ideal garden scene was the pri- 
meval paradise, whose pervading 
beauty was found in the unstudied 
simplicity of nature. Hawk, Buck and 
Burnt Hills are names which have no 
intrinsic beauty to recommend them, 
nor do they commemorate any ims 
portant or agreeable events or asso- 
ciations. Why not name one of them 
for Downing, and thus honor the 
genius which has made it possible for 
us, our children and our children’s 
children to see, to enjoy, to love these 
glories of God which show his handi- 
work? Then there is Frederick Law 
Olmsted: in France the government 
would long ago have given him the 
cross of a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor; in England he would long 
ago have been knighted for his mag- 
nificent services, especially in connec- 
tion with such a national undertaking 
as the laying-out of the ground-work 
of the Columbian Exposition. It was 
he who awakened the civilized world 
by his genius when he linked together 
in one splendid chain that wonderful 
system of water-ways and_ basins 
which gave its stamp of unique char- 
acter and unequaled grandeur to the 
White City. Was it not he who cre- 
ated Central Park out of a rocky des- 
ert, and whose master hand may be 
seen in the design of almost every park 
of any consequence in the United 
States? He, too, should have his 
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name immortalized by associating it 
with some one of the most conspicu- 
ous natural features of this great park. 
Were it not for the thought that Pro- 
fessor Charles Sprague Sargent is so 
closely identified with the Arnold 
Arboretum as to stand to it almost in 
the relation of a father, we should be 
tempted to suggest a Sargent Hill 
also; in some fit way his name must 
be one day fixed indelibly by associa- 
tion with the sylvan slopes and sweet 
embroidered pathways over which he 
has watched so tenderly and so well, 
and which have been the scene of his 
great life work. Yes, let us not fail to 
honor in this reasonable and sensible 
manner the great leaders in the splen- 
did park movement, the lovers of 
nature and their fellowmen who 
have done so much to redeem our 
urban civilization from the taint of 
sordidness and to bring the beauty 
of the country into wretched city 
lives. 

Among these Blue Hills, in those 
days when our descendants shall 
make their frequent journeys here, 
from their city homes near and far, 
coming afoot, on horseback or, as 
hinted above, in their horseless ve- 
hicles, all seasons of the year will find 
them flocking to these favored pre- 
cincts. In early March they will seek 
for the lowland shad-bush blossom, or 
some like legacy of the winter’s thrift 
in promising buds; in April the 
sensitive indigenous plants will be 
looked for, thrusting the brown stub- 
ble aside in their light-hunger; in 
May the vine and its blossoms; in 
June the new greens, rich, deep and 
sweet; and so on until the welcome 
shadows of the foliage resist the power 
of the sun; then shortly follow the re- 
laxing days of autumn, when the 
color-spirit seems to be taking flight 
to warmer lands, and the bracing air, 
warm tints and Indian summer haze 
over the distant heights bring new 
revelations of beauty; nature carpets 
the earth to protect the life beneath it; 
and the round of the seasons occupies 
the hunter for facts, the dreamer as 
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well as the idle seeker of diversion. 
There should be, besides the efforts of 
unaided nature, interesting as these 
are, features and works of human de- 
vising, not in conflict but in true co- 
operative harmony with nature, such 
as a few mysterious pathways which 
one will never tire of following, rustic 
stone stairs intersecting the way and 
leading the wanderer to some massive, 
simple, Roman observatory tower of 
masonry where the eyes can find far 
horizons. There must be lingering- 
places where one’s moods may be 
suited as garments to the mind; the 
undulations of by-ways; the look 
backward and the look forward; the 
surprises; the vistas; the spots which 
invite repose; the fountains which 
gladden the thirsty; the niches which 
nature provides for confidences; the 
rock springs with their trickle of 
musical waters; the tangled thickets; 
the sun-flecked aisles of lofty groves; 
smiles of the greenwood which dimple 
the forest’s face when least expected; 
the heart made buoyant by sudden 
memories of childhood in the coun- 
try; hope aroused and revivified by 
the ineffably comforting contact of 
Mother Earth,—these boons are to 
be free as air. Is there another Olm- 
sted coming on the scene? Let him 
give us the design for such golden 
keys to the heart of the generous 
woods. Is there another Sargent in 
sight? Let him place the forms and 
colors of shrub and tree in their right 
places in the great composition. Is 
there a second Downing coming for- 
ward in the future? Let him secure 
the simplicity of nature and keep 


down the fungous growth of 
political-tainted artifice. The wise 
and earnest man will listen to 


those who have proved themselves 
reverent in the treatment of the Cre- 
ator’s works, not seeking to pull down, 
but to upbuild; he will give heed to 
their counsels and follow their guid- 
ance, thus making our epoch known 
as one in which men aspired to beau- 
tify the earth and to plant fruits for 
future generations to enjoy. 











THE OLD HOUSE. 


By Madison Cawein. 


Up to whose threshold iron-weeds grow dense, 
And the wild-carrots, tall. 
The chipmunks make a highway of its fence; 
And on its warping porch-steps snail and toad 
Like clammy lichens, sprawl. 


- | ‘HERE is an old house by an unused road, 


The harmless snake lairs in its cellar’s sand; 
The squirrel sits upon its nut-strewn roof; 
And, in the clapboard sides 
Of walls that wave with many a spider’s woof, 
Like the uncertain tapping of a hand, 
The beetle borer hides. 


Above its lintel, under mossy eaves, 
The red wasps crowd gray cells; and in the floor 
Of its rain-rotted porch, 
The black bees build; through each neglected door, 
Like fearful footsteps, steal the drouth-dried leaves 
And blown cones of the larch. - 


Yet, when the evening nears, you shall behold 
The transformation of the ancient house: 
From gable-roof to floor— 
Like sad old eyes that youth’s love-dreams arouse— 
Each window-pane transmuted into gold, 
And into bronze each door. 


And down each dusty, web-weird stair and room, 
Night’s moony hand shall hang pale drapery, 
Which—silk in its dim tread— 

The silvery wind shall vaguely rustle by, 
As might the ghost—a whisper of perfume— 
Of some sweet girl long dead. 
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1. 
TALY in midsum- 
mer. You can’t 


keep awake without 
a struggle. Every- 
body’s flown North, 
except the decayed 
nobility—how  un- 
pleasant, but expressive!—who, for 
lack of gold wings, curl themselves 
up for a three months’ siesta. I pity 
you, my dear fellow. Even the land- 
scape of heaven would soon pall were 
there not at least one entertaining 
woman in the foreground. Good-by. 
My regards to the Countess; I hope 
she'll soon improve.” 

Thus Colonel Bellingham, an 
elderly man of the world, to me, a 
youth of twenty-two, as the train be- 
gan to move out of the Gare de Stras- 
bourg, Paris, one afternoon early in 
July, 1857. 

I listened incredulously to his sug- 
gestion that Italy could at any season 
be dull: as well insinuate that the ut- 
most joy a young man dreams of 
could ever grow stale through posses- 





sion. In those days we still read 
Byron, and would have despised 
Swinburnian decadence; in those 


days we had enthusiasms, we were 
honestly romantic, we loved the tingle 
of life in our veins, and did not blush 
to say so. To be setting out for Italy 
was still a golden event in one’s life; 
an event to which I had looked for- 
ward as long as I could remember. 
And now, had I been offered a ticket 
to the Hesperides instead, I should 
have refused it. 

True, as the Colonel had reminded 
me, it was July, and I should not have 
gone to Lombardy till September, had 
T not received a dispatch announcing 
that my sister had had a fall from her 
horse, and would be unable to travel 
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for many weeks. So I was hurrying 
across France on that summer after- 
noon as fast as the Eastern Express 
could take me, and feeling that exhil- 
aration which still thrills me at the out- 
set of a journey. 

The second day brought me to the 
foot of the St. Gothard, which I 
crossed on the third by carriage. 
Nowadays, the tourist multitudes are 
shot into Italy through a tunnel, black 
and grimy as the barrel of a gun, and 
they know nothing of the charm of the 
approach in the old days. After toil- 
ing many hours up the Swiss side of 
the Pass, with its torrents and Devil’s 
3ridge, its great gray ravines, its 
grimness and desolation, you reached 
the rusty meadows of Andermatt, you 
left the dreary hospice behind, and 
then you beheld to the South a deep 
gorge, bounded by steep ridges, which 
rolled on and on, like billows, till they 
were lost in purplish haze. Your 
heart throbbed at the thought that in 
that haze lay Italy. That night you 
slept at Airolo, where the people were 
already half-Italian, and the next day 
you drove down the valley of the 
young Ticino, every feeling full of en- 
chantment. The villages, the vine- 
vards,the great grovesof chestnuts on 
the slopes, through which here and 
there the slender belfries peeped, the 
natives with their gay-colored ker- 
chiefs, their olive skins and lively ges- 
tures—everything proved that you 
were crossing Italy’s threshold. Dur- 
ing the heat of the day, you rested a 
few hours at Faido, where you ate ina 
shady loggia overlooking the river, 
and could see the landlord’s daughter 
pluck the figs fresh from the tree in 
the garden. In the afternoon, the 
valley broadened, and the sight of 
more than one ruined castle set stir- 
ring within you a delicious realization 
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of romance; and then, toward even- 
ing, Bellingona, with its medizval 
walls, turreted and battlemented as 
they should be, rose before you, and 
you found in the quaint inn repose. 

The next morning you were off 
before the shadows had left the east- 
ern slopes, and by ten o’clock you had 
reached Locarno, where the steam- 
boat was waiting to take you down 
Lake Maggiore. That day was the 
most wonderful of all, not to be de- 
scribed, and never to be forgotten! 
Ah, we are two-and-twenty but once, 
and once only do we enter Italy for the 
first time. Whoever would drink the 
joy and wonder and beauty of that first 
entrance, be he young or old, should 
come by carriage from Switzerland, 
by carriage and alone—except he 
have a Beloved to share, and not dis- 
turb, his rapture. 

As my destination was Menaggio I 
had the beauties of part of Lake Como 
added to those of Maggiore. At 
Menaggio I was to find my sister, 
whom I had not seen for several years. 
She had married Count Bellini, a 
Lombard nobleman, who had gone to 
America in 1849 after the collapse of 
the Italian War of Independence. 
The Austrian government, however, 
after long ferreting, had not found 
sufficient evidence to warrant his per- 
petual exile, and had accordingly al- 
lowed him, with many others in sim- 
ilar plight, quietly to return home. 

When the steamer drew up to the 
little landing-stage, the place seemed 
almost deserted. Two sunburnt fel- 
‘lows lazily made fast the ropes and 
lowered the gang-plank, and a young 
man, standing in the shade of a locust- 
tree, lifted his hat as if he recognized 
me. When I stepped ashore, he came 
forward, bowed again, insisted on tak- 
ing my satchel, and ordered a porter, 
who had tardily waked up from sleep- 
ing in a little portico near by, to look 
after my large luggage. 

“You are the Countess’s brother, 
sir,” said my companion. “I should 
know that without an introduction. 
The Count would have met you him- 
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self, but business called him yesterday 
to Bergamo, and he has not yet re- 
turned.” 

The young fellow’s voice had a 
vibrant quality, very pleasant to hear, 
and his manner was easy without be- 
ing obtrusive. He spoke in French, 
fluently and accurately, but with the 
tell-tale rhythm peculiar to Italians. 

“How is my sister?” I asked. 

“Alas, the Countess still suffers 
much pain, but there is no danger, or 
you may be sure the Count would not 
have left her. She had an ugly fall, 
and the doctor says that it will be Sep- 
tember before she can go away; but 
she rejoiced when your telegram came. 
Here is the carriage,” he added; for 
by this time he had led me from the 
landing to a small square, where the 
Count’s carriage awaited us. 

It was but a short drive to the Villa 
Bellini, a modern house built close to 
the lake. Three or four acres of land 
belonged to it, surrounded, except on 
the water side, by a high iron grille, 
and thickly planted with a great va- 
riety of luxuriant trees, shrubs and 
flowers. 

I found my sister suffering quite as 
much from nervous shock as from the 
broken bone, so that I could not stay 
long in her room. She wanted to 
hear my latest news from home, and I 
told her briefly what I had seen and 
done the past year in Paris, after grad- 
uating from college. 

“The Count will be back to-mor- 
row,” she said, when I rose to go. 
“Till he comes you must amuse your- 
self as best you can. Aurelio will be 
glad to help you out.” 

“Who is he?” I asked. 

“The young man who met you at 
the boat. He has been the Count’s 
secretary for several years.” 


II. 


The following day my brother-in- 
law returned. Although he treated 
me most courteously, he was dignified 
and reticent to a degree which pre- 
vented immediate intimacy. Never 
before had I been thrown with a man 
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who so thoroughly embodied the 
haughtiness which comes with long 
descent, or not at all, a haughtiness 
unmixed with arrogance. He was 
over forty—another barrier to inti- 
macy—and very busy, having half a 
dozen estates on which he had intro- 
duced modern agricultural methods, 
all of which he watched closely. 
When not thus engaged, he devoted 
himself to writing the “Economical 
History of Lombardy,” for which he 
had collected a great mass of material. 
Being a man who took his relaxation 
by varying his work, he would have 
found it hard to plan, and insupport- 
able to carry out, an idler’s schedule. 
He introduced me at once to the li- 
brary; urged me to use freely the 
horses, the boat, the billiard-room; 
and was very agreeable in conversa- 
tion at meals. 

So I soon saw that I must depend 
for companionship on Aurelio, who 
was unfailingly good-natured, al- 
though, like the Count, he seemed to 
dread nothing so much as idleness. 
During the first two or three weeks, 
however, all was so novel, and the nov- 
elty so enchanting, that I could have 
got on well enough without compan- 
ions. It is always entertaining to 
plunge into the life of a strange house- 
hold,—most of all when that is for- 
eign,—but for the chief delight lay 
in the fact that this was Italy. At 
first, I was very active, rowing on the 
lake or climbing the nearer crags from 
which you saw the snow-peaks to the 
north; or I loafed in the little hamlets, 
and observed their peasant life; or I 
tried to talk Italian with the keepers of 
the tiny shops at Menaggio. Aurelio 
undertook to teach me Italian, persist- 
ing so gently yet effectually, that I 
soon began to speak it a little, and to 
read much more. He would talk by 
the hour of the masters of Italian lit- 
erature with an enthusiasm, clearness 
and judgment that amazed me—who 
had but recently graduated at an 
American college, where the master- 
pieces of my mother-tongue were in 
charge of a mere peddler of rhetoric. 
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My liking for Aurelio increased, al- 
though I was coming to think him 
somewhat too ethereal. That hardly 
expresses, but perhaps it will suggest, 
what I mean. I had just enough of 
the Anglo-Saxon in me to feel an 
instinctive respect for physical vigor, 
and a corresponding distrust of mental 
or moral excellences put up in medi- 
ocre bodies. I was too lately from 
college not to believe that the man 
who can handle an oar or a bat, and 
can hold his own in a street quarrel, 
has the stuff out of which victorious 
races are made. Now Aurelio was 
not exactly mediocre in person, but 
unmuscular, slender, graceful, attrac- 
tive, evidently fitted for the desk rather 
than for action. 

One morning I proposed to him an 
excursion to the Orange Rock, that 
steep mountain-side along which, in 
1799, the Russian army retreated, los- 
ing thousands of soldiers in the snow. 

“What!” exclaimed Aurelio, “go 
on foot to the Sasso d’Arancio in 
August? Have you forgotten our 
proverb about dogs and Englishmen 
who walk in the sun?” 

“Well, you Italians are a degenerate 
race!” I replied, half-petulantly, half- 
jokingly. “No wonder that even the 
dull Austrians can do what they will 
with you.” 

In a flash, Aurelio colored. I can 
see now the momentary anger flame 
into his deepset eyes and then quickly 
fade, as his features took on an inde- 
scribable dignity. 

“Tt is well,” said he, “that the men of 
free races should taunt us: to bear 
contempt is part of the burden laid 
upon us for the sins of our fathers. 
We, too, have sinned, and every day 
that we let pass without striving to re- 
gain our manhood we sin more; and 
yet—we have struggled as our fathers 
never did. What is it that prevents? 
Not our own weakness and inexperi- 
ence and discords, ah, no! but the 
cold, cynical prohibition of what you 
call the Great Powers, the nations free 
to do what they would. Leagued to- 
gether, they trample down all our 
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efforts. Free? They are not free! 
No man nor nation is free who builds 
his freedom on another’s bondage. If 
any country deserved the eternal grati- 
tude of mankind, is it not Italy? She 
gave the modern world its civilization ; 
she made life rich with poetry and 
beautiful with painting; she sweet- 
ened it with manners; her sons were 
pioneers in science, in invention, in 
discovery. Oh, she was too gen- 
erous! Had she given less, had she 
grasped, taking from her neighbors 
justly or unjustly, she too would now 
be what you call a Great Power, 
feared, consulted and hated—like all 
the rest. But I, dear motherland, love 
thee better as thou art!” 

He paused, appearing almost to 
have forgotten me in his outpouring of 
long pent-up thoughts. I had lis- 
tened quietly, ashamed that my hasty 
word had caused him to imagine that 
I wished to taunt him, yet at the same 
time admiring his burst of eloquence, 
so perfectly natural to an Italian, al- 
though it would have been impossible 
for a Yankee. In a moment he con- 
tinued :— 

“However, why should we com- 
plain? We have talked too much of 
our Dante and our Angelo, and of all 
our great! We have desecrated them 
with our praise. We have thrust 
them forward to screen our shame. 
In our silly presumption we thought 
that we could fool ourselves and the 
world that we and the master Italians 
were of one kin. As if every boor 
born in Urbino were potentially a 
Raphael! We have been magpies, 
chattering about eagles, and the world 
has rightly laughed. But the day of 
silence will come, when we shall do 
much and say little. I am but one of 
millions, yet I feel new life like sap rise 
in my spirit, the life of ideals that are 
rejuvenating us all. It is deeper than 
reason, yet wholly justified to reason; 
it lifts us, as a great wave lifts swim- 
mers in the sea. It assures me 
that the day is not far off when fruitful 
silence shall follow barren speech. 
As I think of our ineffectual buzzing 
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and spinning, I long for night with her 
tranquility, and her troops of in- 
audible stars—Sirius himself noise- 
less, whereas the meanest politician 
here Have you never felt ven- 
eration for Death, who so softly 
quenches the futile thunders of life?” 

He turned abruptly towards me, 
having become aware of my presence, 
which, in the heat of his monologue, 
he seemed to forget. I seized the 
opportunity to say:— 

“No, I never regarded Death in that 
way. I think of him as little as pos- 
sible, only hoping that the treachery 
of the flesh won’t make a coward of 
me when he summons. But, my dear 
fellow, I should feel more sorry than I 
do at my petulance, if it had not drawn 
from you traits I never suspected. If 
Italy has many sons like you, she will 
not long want for freedom.” 


III. 


After this episode, Aurelio and I 
were more friendly than ever, al- 
though a certain reticence kept us 
from referring to it. Confidences 
uttered at a great crisis of passion are 
not to be profanely talked of in a lower 
mood; but the mutual knowledge that 
they have been made, enriches subse- 
quent intercourse. 

One evening towards the end of 
August, I sauntered on to the terrace 
and sat for a long time smoking my 
cigar, and watching the moonlight at 
play with the ripples near the shore. 
The Count had gone to Bergamo; my 
sister was not yet able to leave her 
room; Aurelio was busy in the library; 
and as I sat alone, I knew that, in spite 
of the marvelous beauty of the scene, 
I was not enjoying it. For the first 
time in my life I felt ennui. And then 
I remembered old Bellingham’s warn- 
ing, which I had laughed at. “The 
heat and monotony must have dulled 
my edge,” I thought. “Perhaps 
Aurelio is right, and one ought not to 
rush about in midsummer here. 
Surely, the natives don’t. They know 
the value of shadow by day, and keep 
their strength for guitar-strumming by 
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night. After all, no race can thrive 
into whose nostrils the east wind 


never blows.” Thus I mused on, 
sometimes trying to persuade myself 
that I was not wholly bored, some- 
times wishing that I might start the 
next morning for Switzerland, some- 
times indulging in mildly cynical re- 
flections on the people whose lot was 
cast in this treacherously beautiful 
region. 

It grew late, but I was in no hurry to 
return to the hot villa; in the garden 
there was at least air to breathe. The 
clock in the tower of the little village 
church struck, but I missed the count 
—eleven or twelve, it mattered not. 
The moon was now so high and bright 
that the vine-clad tree under which I 
was sitting cast a deep shadow. The 
last drinkers had gone home from the 
tavern; the guitars had fallen silent. 
I felt the stillness like a burden. 

Presently, something touched my 
shoulder. I had heard no one ap- 
proach, and, thinking that my imag- 
ination was playing a trick with me, I 
did not move. But in a moment the 
pressure increased. On turning, I 
was startled to see a man standing just 
behind me. I rose involuntarily and 
drew back a pace or two, but before I 
had time to recover my nerve, a low 
voice said :— 

“Be not alarmed. Iam your friend, 
for I bring a message which shall send 
you ona noble errand. You languish 
here. Heed me, and you shall for the 
first time know what it is to be alive.” 

Whilst he was speaking, I had taken 
his measure, so far as the shadow and 
his sombre clothes permitted. My 
confidence instinctively returned when 
I made out that he was much smaller 
than I; but the singular fascination of 
his voice had already reassured me. 

“Who are you, and what do you 
want of me?” I asked. “And how did 
you get in, with the gates all bolted? ” 

“There are missions which open 
every lock,” he replied solemnly. 
“Such is mine; such shall be yours— 
if you prove worthy. I am called 
Vanno, but that will not enlighten you. 
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My message you shall hear, if you 
come to-morrow night at ten to the 
Nun’s Shrine. You are young, there- 
fore you are generous; you are an 
American, therefore you are brave; 
yon are free, therefore you will aid the 
enslaved.” 

With an abruptness out of rhythm 
with his measured, emphatic sen- 
tences, be vanished. I groped after 
him, but neither overtook him, nor 
heard him pass the gate. Yet had the 
hinges turned, or had he tried to clam- 
ber over the high grille, I must cer- 
tainly have heard. 

After the first surprise, I had been 
curiously unalarmed during our brief 
interview, but my imagination was 
now excited to a high pitch. The de- 
liberateness of his speech and gestures, 
his mysterious coming and going, 
above all the imperious way in which 
he intimated that he—a stranger— 
knew my past and held the key to my 
future, filled me with mingled curiosity 
and awe. 

Hurrying into the villa, I found 
Aurelio just sealing the batch of 
letters which had busied him all the 
evening. 

“Have you seen any one?” I asked, 
my first impulse being to tell my ad- 
venture. But when he answered, with 
evident naturalness, “No, there have 
been no callers,” I checked myself. 
To keep the matter secret would save 
explanations, in case I decided to pay 
no attention to Vanno; and even if I 
went to the rendezvous, I might be 
fooled, and Aurelio and my sister 
would have fair cause for chaffing me. 
I had a young man’s sensitiveness to 
ridicule, and therefore held my peace. 
After a few commonplaces, I bade 
Aurelio good-night, and went to my 
room. 

Little sleep came to me till morning. 
I rehearsed the scene again and again; 
every word Vanno had spoken, each 
motion he had made, even the little 
flecks of moonlight which fell on his 
hand when he stretched it towards me, 
were reproduced with abnormal dis- 
tinctness. I turned his sentences on 
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all sides for a clew. 
entire experience since coming to 
Menaggio, but found nothing to 
which I could relate this mystery. 
What puzzled me more now than at 
the time was the ease with which the 
stranger, though unmistakably an 
Italian, had spoken idiomatic English. 

All the next day my perplexity in- 
creased. I could make nothing of the 
riddle. Soon—and the hours were 
whirling by—I must decide whether 
or not to keep the appointment. 
Amid a score of confused impressions, 
which tried to magnify themselves 
into reasons, I could discern at last 
that fear was really the only valid plea 
for the negative. Now as I had al- 
ways had a wholesome dread of 
admitting to myself that I was 
afraid—often lacking courage to back 
out of unnecessary danger—I de- 
cided to go. 

The Nun’s Shrine, a tiny chapel far 
up the mountain-side and remote from 
any dwelling, I knew well; and 
towards it I set forth, armed with only 
a stout stick, shortly after nine. 
Aurelio had more correspondence that 
evening, so that I slipped away with- 
out explanation. As I clambered up 
the steep path, my eagerness to solve 
the mystery drove out worry over 
robbers or brigands which might 
otherwise have bothered me. Burn- 
ing with curiosity, and not without a 
thrill of satisfaction at being a party to 
sO romantic an adventure, I saw the 
Nun’s Shrine peep above its little shelf. 
A moment later, I stood on the level, 
and a man whose face was half shaded 
by a Kossuth hat, stepped from behind 
the shrine. 

“I knew you would come,” said he; 
“and by your coming you prove your 
fitness.” The voice was Vanno’s. 

“Fitness for what?” I asked bluntly. 
“Let us drop riddles. Tell me what 
concerns me.” 

“Sit down,” he replied, paying no 
heed to my question. We sat on a 
little bench, our backs supported by a 
wall of the shrine, and the moonlight 
falling full upon us. Far below lay 
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the village of Menaggio, and the 
placid lake. 

“Youth has courage, but it is in:pet- 
uous,” he proceeded, in his soft but 
magisterial tone. “The task I would 
offer you calls for courage and audac- 
ity, but they must be guided by pru- 
dence. Look yonder,” he continued, 
after a pause, and pointed to a patch of 
sky in which—so bright was the 
moonlight—not a star twinkled; “if 
in yonder firmament we should sud- 
denly see a new constellation shine 
forth, what would be our astonish- 
ment! My friend, in the firmament of 
heroism there is even now such a 
blank, in which, erelong, a constella- 
tion shall appear. I ask you, will you 
be one of the stars?” 

I could have laughed, but for his 
earnestness, growing with each phrase 
more intense, and for my exasperation 
at being again mystified. 

“IT beg you, speak plainly,” I re- 
joined. “I am dull at puzzles.” 

“You shall learn soon enough,” said 
he, taking no notice of my curtness. 
“But first, tell me whether you feel an 
heroic desire within you, a resolve 
which would be proof against the 
greatest peril? What I am to reveal 
may touch the lives of many persons, 
nay, of a whole people. I require no 
oath, but I ask you, will you accept the 
obligation of this secret?” 

I began to think he might be some 
poor demented fellow, who was mak- 
ing a fool of me too, but my curiosity 
impelled me to go on. So I replied, 
“Tf your secret relates to a crime, keep 
it, for I will not bind myself; if it is 
honorable, speak.” 

“A crime!” he repeated, with deep 
scorn in his voice; “that were a new 
trade for me! I and my friends are 
about to put an end to an old, old 
crime, which has become intolerable, 
the crime of Austrian tyranny. Look 
on this land, these mountains, those 
villages nestling by yonder lake. God 
has made no other spot so fair, and 
now He puts that into the hearts of the 
dwellers in this paradise which suffers 
them to walk no longer as bondmen 
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here. They must be worthy of their 
home, they must be free, or die. You, 
who were reared in freedom, know not 
how the brand of oppression sears the 
heart; but because you have heaven’s 
best gift, it is your duty to succor those 
who strive for it.” 

“Italy,” I said, “has not yet recov- 
ered from her last struggle eight years 
ago. Every American regretted that 
that failed, and would rejoice at her 
future success; but so great a project 
cannot succeed, nor should it be 
undertaken, without the most power- 
ful support.” 

“You speak as the worldly wise,” he 
replied, half sadly, and yet as if he ex- 
pected this objection; “but the worldly 
wise, who reckon progress by material 
counters, ignore the immense power of 
an idea. Without that, nothing can 
be achieved that any man above the 
level of a swineherd would stoop to 
engage in. The idea, in all its 
strength and beauty and inspiration, 
we have: its realization shall not be 
delayed. Do not think, however, that 
we, who have consecrated our lives to 
this cause, neglect what you call the 
practical. We do not act rashly, for 
we should hold it a sin to urge any 
patriot to his death, when no good 
could come.” 

“And yet,” I interposed, “many 
brave fellows have already been sacri- 
ficed.” 

“Not sacrificed,” he retorted, with 
emotion; “the blood of martyrs can- 
not be sacrificed. It has been the seed 
of patriotism in a million breasts; 
their example has lighted us through 
the night, as we journeyed towards the 
dawn. You think, perhaps, that any 
scheme must be Quixotic,—listen. 
If I tell you that our train is laid from 
Menaggio to Milan, that at a given 
signal in each town and village along 
the way an overpowering force of 
patriots will rise, that man for man we 
outnumber the Austrians seven to 
one; will you still doubt?” 

“I should ask for more proofs,” I 
said. 

“You shall have it—facts and fig- 
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ures—and it is right you should. 
The Austrian government sends a 
patrol steamer up and down Lake 
Como every month. It stops two or 
three days at each place, while its 
commander inspects the police, brings 
fresh arms, and, above all, impresses 
the people with the vigilance of their 
oppressors. This steamer, the Arch- 
duke, has, besides its engineers and 
crew, only a dozen soldiers. It carries 
several stands of extra muskets, two 
six-pounders, and a store of ammuni- 
tion. At its next stay here we propose 
to seize it by night and steam down the 
lake to Como. Arriving in the early 
morning, our ninety men will take the 
garrison by surprise. An hour later 
we shall start, two thousand strong, 
for Milan, reaching there at seven 
o’clock. Two thousand men, their 
number swelling every moment, will 
sweep into the heart of the city before 
Radetzky can bring a single regiment 
against us. Once in the narrow 
streets, we need but repeat the tactics 
of ’48. By noon, we shall have barri- 
caded every approach; by sunset our 
line of barricades will have hemmed in 
Radetzky and his troops in the Fort- 
ress. Long ere that, we shall have 
made prisoners of the Viceroy and his 
underlings. Reénforcements cannot 
reach the city, because simultaneously 
with our capture of Como our allies in 
Bergamo, Brescia and all the larger 
cities will rise and overwhelm their re- 
spective garrisons; while the villa- 
gers, who have no Austrians to hamper 
them, will hurry by tens and twenties 
and fifties towards Milan. Within 
twenty-four hours a hundred thou- 
sand patriots will be massed in the 
capital, some of whom can be sent 
post-haste to any point where the 
enemy still holds out. Every detail is 
arranged, every precaution taken. I 
could give the names of all the leaders 
who, at the concerted signal, will leap 
into action. I could call the roll of the 
patriotic force in every hamlet. Are 
you satisfied? Will you seize this fair 


chance, which destiny never offers 
twice, to enlist with those whom a 
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whole nation shall bless and posterity 
revere?” 

His masterful way, his earnestness, 
the assurance with which he unfolded 
his plan, the precision with which he 
passed from point to point, fascinated 
me. I was caught in the spell of his 
enthusiasm. 

“I will do my best—use me,” I said; 
“but first promise that you will let my 
act in no way endanger my sister and 
her husband. I have no right to in- 
volve them.” 

“Do not fear,” Vanno replied; “the 
Count is one of us. From him, you 
shall learn how you can serve. When 
next the full moon looks on Lom- 
bardy, she shall greet a free people. 
Good night—prudence! ” 

As he spoke the last words he had 
risen, and almost before I could return 
his good night, he had glided into the 
shadow on the other side of the shrine. 
A moment later, I lost sight of him 
behind a boulder. 


IV. 


Next morning at breakfast, I found 
my brother-in-law, unexpectedly re- 
turned from Bergamo. We talked as 
usual, although I burned to have him 
allude to the great plot in which we 
were comrades. Reflecting, however, 
that he could not yet have heard of my 
conference with Vanno, I resolved to 
say nothing about it till he broached 
it. We had hardly gone into the 
library and lighted our cigars, when he 
said :— 

“So you are of us? 
your decision.” 

I saw Aurelio, his back turned, ap- 
parently taking a book down from one 
of the shelves; and thinking that the 
Count had not seen him, and might be 
blurting out the secret unawares, I 
coughed and pointed to Aurelio. 

“Among the faithful, most faithful 
he”; the Count said. “Aurelio!” 

The secretary came over to us. 

“Aurelio, my brother Ruthven here 
thinks that we Italians are a white- 
livered race; and yet he gallantly 
offers us his sturdy Yankee arm. I 


I am proud of 
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honor him for it, and promise him that 
he shall not be ashamed of us.” 

When I looked at the intellectual 
face and slender body of the secretary, 
I could not help wondering how he 
could ever be transformed into a 
soldier. Little did I think that in my 
own country, a few years later, thou- 
sands of young men like him would 
form the flower of a mighty army. 

I was curious to learn how the 
Count had heard so quickly from 
Vanno, but he put me off with a laugh- 
ing, “The birds and the winds carry 
messages for us.” 

Then we fell to talking about the 
proposed revolution. Nothing, ex- 
cept the first confession of love, can 
compare in excitement and charm 
with one’s initiation into a great con- 
spiracy. One is astonished at the 
carefulness of the preparations, and 
piqued to know the final secrets, which 
only the leaders—whose very names 
are withheld—are revolving. The 
glamour, the novelty, are irresistible. 
The distinction of being within the 
magic circle sets one’s sense of self- 
importance tingling. The more than 
probable danger gives tragic meaning 
to trifles. Such at least was my ex- 
perience at two-and-twenty, when the 
blood kindles quickly, and young en- 
thusiasm runs to meet its opportunity 
of heroism or adventure. 

But though on fire with eagerness, 
I was by no means blind to the diffi- 
culties, and I criticised coolly enough 
the plans laid to overcome them. 
Everything the Count and Aurelio 
said confirmed Vanno’s statements. 
The Count, I found, had made his 
trips to his Bergamasque estates a 
screen for organizing the insurrection. 
He had relations with the patriots in a 
dozen places. He showed me the 
muster of the men who could be de- 
pended upon, and of the Austrian 
troops in Lombardy. He knew the 
safest point for attacking each gate and 
fortress, and followed on a map the 
short cut between village and village. 
But what surprised me most was that 
in Menaggio itselfi—the quiet, sleepy 
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little town, whose inhabitants seemed 
too lazy to do more than keep them- 
selves cool by day and to sing sere- 
nades by night—there were forty- 
seven recruits. Corelli the sleek 
butcher, Antonio the fisherman, Padre 
3assi the parish priest, and many more 
whose names I have forgotten, were 
bound in the same conspiracy with the 
aristocratic Count and Aurelio and 
myself. I had been dwelling on a 
volcano, and never suspected it. I 
learned, too, that our villa had many 
secret closets in which muskets and 
powder were hidden. I could not 
doubt that men who worked so noise- 
lessly and so effectually would keep 
faith. 

The night of the 13th of September 
was fixed ior our attempt. There 
would be no moon then, and we knew 
that the Archduke was expected at 
Como on the 14th. Our leaders, too 
wary to excite suspicion, permitted no 
general meeting; but word came to us 
from above—lI believed Vanno to be 
the generalissimo whom we obeyed — 
that at eleven o’clock on the given 
night, forty exiled patriots, led by 
Vanno, would reach the crest of the 
slope behind Menaggio, having 
crossed the Swiss frontier after dark. 
As soon as they arrived, one of our 
men, stationed on the crest, was to 
signal with a lantern, at which another 
at the water’s edge should crawl along 
and unbolt the gate which barred the 
entrance to the little wharf where the 
Archduke was moored. 

That gate was our only obstacle: 
but for it we might have dashed on 
board the steamer and have over- 
powered the guards before they could 
arm. The time required for the exiles 
on the hill to rush down to the wharf 
was so carefully estimated, however, 
and it would be so simple to capture 
the Archduke when once the way was 
clear, that we felt little anxiety. Evi- 
dently, the man who had to open the 
gate ran the greatest risk. Word was 
passed that lots had been drawn and 
that that lot fell to Aurelio. Span- 
occhi, a strong, handsome fellow, who 
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talked very bravely, was designated to 
give the lantern signal. Marenco, a 
vintner, was to cut the telegraph wires 
at half-past ten. I had orders to 
guard the tunnel through which the 
high road passes a little to the south 
of Menaggio, and thus prevent any 
Austrian messenger from riding to 
Como with the news. 

From the moment Aurelio learned 
that fortune had singled him out for 
the post of danger and honor, a 
strange elation thrilled him. I feared 
at first that his highly-strung tempera- 
ment might be overstrained, and col- 
lapse at the crisis; but I could not hint 
this to him, lest he should think I 
doubted his courage, which I never 
did. Only, for his sake, I wished that 
he and Spanocchi could exchange 
places. 

As the day drew near, my own ex- 
citement increased, and I was afraid 
of betraying it by some careless 
expression. Fortunately, Austrian 
sympathizers came rarely to the villa, 
and in the streets we conspirators 
never recognized one another. 

On September 12th the Archduke 
lay alongside the little pier. Her 
commander, Colonel Trapka, called, 
as was his custom, on the Count, and 
they spent an hour in discussing hunt- 
ing, the Colonel, a Hungarian, having 
many stories to tell of his sport with 
great game in the Carpathians. His 
visit was purely social, but to me,—a 
novice in plots,—it seemed as if he 
must have divined our intentions and 
be on the lookout for some incriminat- 
ing clew. 

On the morning of the 13th, the 
Count went to Bergamo, to direct the 
rising there. But first he burned the 
few papers which might, if the enter- 
prise miscarried, implicate us all. He 
had not allowed my sister to know of 
the plot. “If the Austrians should 


ransack the villa,” he said to me, “they 
wculd not be so gallant as to refrain 
from the torture, if they suspected she 
concealed any facts.” 

Aurelio and I accompanied him to 
the wharf, taking care as we passed 
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through the gate to glance at its bolts. 
We hoped the overcast sky would 
bring a storm by night, making it 
easier for Aurelio to creep unseen 
along the wall. But in the evening, 
the clouds blew over, the breeze died 
down, and the stars came out. 

We sat in the library watching the 
clock and going occasionally to the 
veranda to look across to the Arch- 
duke. Aurelio was almost gay, like 
one to whom a long-deferred joy 
comes within grasp. He talked elo- 
quently on his favorite topics— Dante, 
freedom, patriotism, and the glorious 
future dawning for Italy. 

“Most fortunate are we,” said he; 
“for we have the privilege of knowing 
that the mission we embark on to- 
night will be blessed by a whole nation 
forever. Even if we were not assured 
of success, we are already rewarded by 
having been permitted to feel the ex- 
hilaration of an imperishable idea.” 

As he spoke, I was struck by the 
contrast between the slouch-hatted, 
ruffianly conspirator of fiction and this 
real conspirator, intellectual, modest, 
poetic. 

At half past ten we took our pistols 
and shook hands. 

“We shall meet to-morrow 
Milan,” said he; “good-by.” 

I went up the high road to my post 
at the mouth of the tunnel, whence I 
could see both the crest of the hill, 
where Spanocchi was stationed, and 
the lake below. Aurelio was to row 
noiselessly over the little stretch of 
water between the villa and the pier, 
to land there and open the gate. 

I waited what seemed a long time, 
but could have been only a few min- 
utes, before I could discern a darker 
object moving slowly on the dark sur- 
face of the lake. Then I knew that 
Aurelio had set out, and I turned to 
catch the signal. The village clock 
tolled eleven with exasperating indo- 
lence. No lantern on the hill! My 
heart began to gallop. Still no lan- 
tern! Where was Spanocchi? Five 
minutes must have elapsed, and I was 
concluding that Aurelio, in the ab- 


in 
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sence of the signal, would cautiously 
row back, when two shots, fired in 
quick succession, broke the silence 
and set the echoes rolling on the cliffs 
above me. Through the dusk, I saw 
smoke rise and float languidly away 
from the Archduke. Had Aurelio 
been surprised by the sentry, and shot 
him? A moment later, all was bustle 
on the deck of the steamer; lights ap- 
peared; the faint sound of tramping 
feet reached even to me. I waited 
perhaps half an hour longer, until the 
noise had subsided, and then, con- 
vinced that some mishap had befallen 
our enterprise, I returned to the villa, 
and went to my room, from the win- 
dows of which I could observe the 
Archduke. 

Presently, the bell of our porter’s 
wicket was violently jangled, but I 
listened some time before I heard it 
open, and several footsteps on the 
graveled drive. Then there was 
knocking at the door of the villa, and, 
after another pause, the butler came to 
my room to say that Colonel Trapka 
was in the library and wished to see 
me at once. I took the precaution to 
half-undress, and went down as if just 
roused from sleep, to find Trapka and 
four of his soldiers. 

“I am sorry to disturb you,” he said 
politely, “but I learn that Count Bel- 
lini is not at home. His secretary, 
Aurelio Sogni, has been shot under 
suspicious circumstances.” 

“Shot?” I exclaimed. 
gerously hurt?” 

“The surgeon is doing what he can, 
but one ball went clean through his 
breast. I must ask you, sir, to answer 
some questions. When did you last 
see Sogni?” 

“T bade him good-night here, at 
about half past ten. I suppose he 
must have gone on the lake for a little 
fresh air, as is often his habit before 


“Ts he dan- 


bedtime. What right have your sen- 
tinels to shoot down an innocent 
rower? Is there a law against keep- 


ing cool in this hot weather? ” 
I feared the Colonel might em- 
barrass me with his examination, and 
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so I meant to head him off by ques- 
tions of my own. 

“You are a foreigner,” he answered, 
“and cannot understand our wavs. 
Any one is allowed to keep cool, as 
you say, on land or lake; but why 
should one carry pistols for that pur- 
pose?” 

“Surely,” I retorted boldly, “carry- 
ing a pistol does not justify your 
soldier in firing, unless it were used to 
threaten him. What purpose, pray, 
could Aurelio or anyone else have in 
attacking your steamer? If he did 
that, he must be mad, and ought to be 
locked up, not shot.” 

“You do not understand,” said 
Trapka, irritated by my dullness. 
“The sentinel reports that, when the 
clock struck eleven, he saw a skiff 
glide towards the pier. To his chal- 
lenge, ‘Who goes there?’ there came 
no reply; but soon he saw something 
crawl along under the shadow of the 
wall. He shouted again, and again 
getting no answer, he fired. Ina mo- 
ment, we were all aroused, and, 
rushing ashore we found Aurelio 
wounded, speechless, trying to raise 
himself as if to reach the bolt of the 
gate.” 

“This is murder!” 
must go to him.” 

“Impossible, sir,’—-Trapka spoke 
very decidedly—‘“impossible! No 
one may see him till he has been ex- 
amined. The surgeon is dressing his 
wounds. Neither you, sir, nor any 
other person in this house will be 
allowed to go out before Count Bellini 
returns. I shall send a messenger for 
him in the morning; meanwhile, my 
duty obliges me to make a thorough 
search.” 

“For what?” I asked, simulating 
ignorance. 

“For possible accomplices—for 
weapons, papers, proofs.” He could 
hardly keep back a sneer at my foolish 
questions. “You cannot understand. 
These Italians are sly fellows, always 
plotting, always imagining that, if a 
few of them shout loud enough, they 
will scare us away. Woe to them, it 


I cried. “I 
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we went. They would use their dag- 
gers on each other. That’s all the 
good their freedom would do them.” 

Evidently Trapka did not suspect 
me nor the Count, and as yet he had 
nothing more incriminating against 
Aurelio than the pistols. I would 
have slipped away to go to the poor 
fellow, but Trapka posted a soldier in 
the library with me, while he searched 
the villa from cellar to attic, not 
neglecting the garden, where he and 
his men peered into every shrub, and 
flashed the light of their torches into 
every tree. Day broke, before he had 
finished the inspection, which proved 
fruitless, and had gone back to the 
Archduke, leaving his soldiers in the 
villa. 

Late that afternoon my brother-in- 
law came back. Although Colonel 
Trapka escorted him, he managed to 
whisper to me, “Nothing is discov- 
ered.” Towards Trapka, he assumed 
the role of indignation. 

“You shoot down my secretary, in- 
nocently rowing on the lake. You 
find pistols on him. You jump to the 
conclusion that he must be bent on 
some crime. You go farther, and let 
your suspicions fall on me, and do not 
even refrain from alarming the Count- 
ess, of whose illness you were well 
aware, in your impertinent search. 
The Viceroy shall hear of this audacity. 
Though he is Austrian and we are 
Italians, he is no persecutor, nor will 
he suffer his officers to outrage the 
guiltless.” 

I wondered at Trapka’s forbear- 
ance: but he had the Austrian defer- 
ence for rank, which distinguishes, 
even among enemies, a count from a 
clodhopper, and he listened almost 
sheepishly to my brother’s arraign- 
ment. 

“T confess, Signor Conte,” he said 
in expostulation, “that we have been 
forced to take offensive measures. It 
is disagreeable, but duty compelled 
me. The suspicious circumstances— 
the pistols” 





“Nothing short of actual aggression 
warrants shooting, and your sentinel 
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said he saw no more than a dark ob- 
ject. You do not know why Aurelio 
landed at your pier—could you not 
have arrested him without bloodshed? 
You found the pistols, where? In his 
pocket. Is that a proof of aggres- 
sion? Now, sir, I demand that you 
send my wounded secretary back here, 
where he may be properly nursed. 
Set a guard over him, if you will; but 
at least, in common humanity, let him 
be cured before you renew your perse- 
cution.” 

“Aurelio Sogni died at noon,” 
Trapka replied, with cold, official pre- 
cision. 

A look of anger swept over the 
Count’s face, but he gave his anger no 
voice. “Finish your inspection, sir,” 
he said, haughtily; “you have done 
your worst already.” 

I need not describe the formal ag- 
gravations that were put upon us. In 
due season, Trapka and a commissary 
of police sent from Milan reported 
that they could discover nothing sus- 
picious at the villa, and we were ac- 
cordingly released from surveillance. 
A few weeks later, my sister was well 
enough to travel, and I accompanied 
her. 

The summer at Menaggio, and its 
tragic ending, became a recollection, 
no more actively influencing my life. 

V. 

But the great conspiracy? And 
Aurelio’s death? What had wrecked 
the carefully laid plan? Why had 
Spanocchi’s lantern never waved? 
Why, when it did not wave, had 
Aurelio gone headlong to destruction? 

From Spanocchi himself we learned 
that he had taken his place on the crest 
of the hill, but that at the appointed 
moment he made no signal because 
Vanno and the exiles from Switzer- 
land had not yet come. They were 
delayed in setting out, and arrived half 
an hour late. Sending a scout to 
reconnoitre, he reported that everyone 
was astir and armed on the Archduke, 
and they prudently decided that, as 
they could not break down the gate, 
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they had better withdraw. Before 
daybreak, therefore, they were safe in 
their Swiss refuge again, and the great 
conspiracy vanished with them. 

But my chief interest centred on 
Aurelio, whose handsome scholar’s 
face, kindling as it used to do when he 
uttered some passionate aspiration, 
often appeared to me. Several 
months after we had quitted Men- 
aggio, my brother-in-law received the 
following letter from one of our fellow 
conspirators, Padre Bassi, the parish 
priest: — 

“T have waited, most illustrious 
Signor Conte, for a sure means of 
communicating to you the news of the 
failure of our splendid design, and of 
the death of our noble comrade, 
Aurelio Sogni. 

“After he was shot, the Austrian 
soldiers removed him to Colonel 
Trapka’s cabin on board the Archduke. 
The surgeon examined and dressed 
his wounds, and in the course of a few 
hours Aurelio, who had at first been 
very weak, seemed partially to regain 
his strength. The Colonel thereupon 
put questions to him, bidding him 
answer quickly. ‘It is plain,’ said he, 
‘that you are engaged in a plot. If 
you tell me its purpose and the names 
of your accomplices, you may hope for 
mercy from his majesty, the Emperor.’ 
Aurelio gave but one reply,—‘I have 
nothing to tell,—repeating this so 
firmly, that Colonel Trapka, in ex- 
asperation, resorted to physical tor- 
ture. But Aurelio disclosed nothing. 
‘In the midst of my agony,’ he said to 
me, ‘I prayed that unconsciousness 
might come before my resolution 
failed—and it did” He not only 
fainted, but his wounds re-opened. 

“Colonel Trapka, dismayed and 
angry lest his victim should escape 
him, summoned the surgeon. ‘He 
cannot last an hour,’ the surgeon said; 
‘he is so weak that he may never re- 
gain consciousness. His case is for 
the priest, not for me.’ (This the sur- 
geon himself told me, so that the 
blame of Aurelio’s death might not be 
laid to his incompetence.) Then the 
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Colonel sent to my house, and I hur- 
ried to the steamer, to administer the 
last comforts of the Church to the 
dying man. “He may wish to con- 
fess,’ I said to the Colonel; ‘the con- 
fessional is sacred; therefore, leave me 
alone with him’ For a long time I 
sat in the little cabin, alternately pray- 
ing and moistening his parched lips. 
At last, he opened his eyes. When he 
recognized me, he pressed my hand 
gratefully, and whispered, ‘I know 
why you are here’ As his strength 
returned a little, he assured me that he 
had nothing on his conscience that 
called for absolution. I urged him to 
conceal nothing, but he only replied, 
‘The Church, dear Bassi, can comfort 
us; God alone can pardon. He 
knows my life.’ 

“After a pause, he continued, ‘Tell 
this to our friends, lest they should 
think that our glorious enterprise 
failed through me. I rowed to the 
edge of the pier, unnoticed by the 
sentry. I kept my eyes on the hill for 
the signal, but when the clock struck, 
there was no lantern. I waited sev- 
eral minutes; then the misgiving came 
over me that some trees on the slope 
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had cut off my vision. I never 
doubted but that our allies had kept 
their appointment, and thinking that 
they must already be near the gate, I 
crawled up on the pier and had just 
grasped the bolt, when the soldier 
fired. I remember falling, and then 
clutching at the bolt, and then nothing 
more, till I woke here, with the sur- 
geon bending over me’... He 
anxiously inquired whether any of us 
had been trapped, and was relieved by 
what I told him. Gradually, he grew 
weaker, speaking more incoherently, 
now addressing our beloved Italy, 
now sending messages to friends or 
quoting lines from Dante. Suddenly 
he seemed buoyed up by a rushing 
in of strength, which enabled him to 
raise himself on his left arm, as he said, 
‘Good-by, dear Bassi. You shall see 
our aim realized: but better to die a 
thousand times, than not to have had 
the dream. For the noble dream is 
but God’s prophecy of reality to come.’ 
At that he fell back, dead. 

“Surely, Signor Conte, our com- 
rade, though he refused to call himself 
a son of the Church, was a true man, 
and as such God will receive him.” 


FEAST. 


By Maude Louise Fuller. 


“T choose high place in life, and fame; 


ST" set her heart a feast; she said, 


It is enough for me if men 
Do loyal homage to my name.” 


Alas! she found how poor her feast 
One day when, wan and hungry-eyed, 
She would have begged:a crust of Love, 


But could not in her lonely pride. 
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THE STORY OF CLEVELAND. 


By Henry E. Bourne. 


N the latter part of July, 1796, sev- 
eral surveyors were coasting along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie in 

search of the Cuyahoga River; for at 
its mouth they intended to mark out 
the bounds of a future city. On their 
way they passed the Chagrin, a stream 
which was to richly earn its name be- 
fore the summer’s work was done, 
because of their failure to trace its 
course upon their maps. About 
twenty miles further west, on July 22, 
they noticed that the waving lines of 
oaks and chestnuts were broken by 
another of those abrupt valleys so 
characteristic of certain parts of Ohio, 
and so unlike New England valleys 
with their long and gentle, tree-clad 
slopes. When the boatmen reached 
this valley they discovered a channel 
leading past a long, narrow sand-bar 
toa broad river beyond. On the west 
side of the channel the land was low 
and flat, only at a distance rising into 
wooded bluffs. 

The boatmen intended to land on 
the eastern bank, but they were com- 
pelled to row many rods further be- 
fore they found a safe place, because 
the banks were skirted with marshes 
full of reeds and coarse grass. They 
landed, probably, where an old and 
well-worn Indian trail led up to the 
plateau eighty feet above the waters 
of the lake. When they had climbed 
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the path and stood at the top, they 
looked out upon a plain stretching far 
away to the northeast, covered near 
at hand by young oaks with low, 
bushy tops. On the northwest the 
plain fell. away to the lake itself. 
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Two or three miles back from the 
shore rose another bluff, its banks in 
many places steep and rugged. This 
was the ancient shore of Lake Erie, 
which, however, was destined in the 
early history of the new settlement to 
possess a hygienic rather than a geo- 
logical interest. 

One of the first men in this party to 
glance over the broad site of the fu- 
ture Cleveland was General Moses 
Cleaveland, the agent of the Connecti- 
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cut Land Company, who was in 
command of the surveyors. He 
was thickset and of a complexion so 
swarthy that the Indians believed 
he was of their race. A native of 
Canterbury, Connecticut, he had 
returned there to practise law after 
he had taken his degree at Yale in 
1777. He had been elected to the 
State legislature, and had also been 
chosen brigadier-general of militia. 
When the Land Company was 
formed he subscribed $32,600 to its 
fund, and was chosen one of the 
board of seven directors. He was 
then entrusted with the first work 
of survey as the Company’s general 
agent. 

The errand on which this sturdy 
Yankee from eastern Connecticut 
had come belongs to the history of 
the Northwest Territory and par- 
ticularly of the claims to it made by 
several of the thirteen colonies. 
Connecticut defended her rights 
more persistently than the others, 
but finally satisfied herself with the 
Reserve, a region lying north of the 
forty-first parallel of latitude, and 
extending from the frontier of 
Pennsylvania to a line one hun- 
dred and twenty miles west. The 
larger part of this Western Reserve 
was sold by the State in 1795 to the 
Connecticut Land Company, with the 
understanding that the Company 
would assume all risks which might 
arise from an incomplete title and 
would itself take possession without 
State assistance. August 3, 1795, just 
a month before a bargain was struck 
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between Connecticut and the Land 
Company, General Wayne had con- 
cluded the Treaty of Greenville, with 
the Indian tribes whose lands lay in 
Ohio, by which all their claim to the 
region east of the Cuyahoga was sur- 
rendered. 

Since the Cuyahoga flows almost 
through the centre of the present city 
of Cleveland, it is clear that this treaty 
permitted the Land Company to settle 
only on the east side. Not until 1805 
could the west side be opened also to 
settlement. Furthermore, as long as 
the Indians had a right to encamp 
across the river, even the cluster of 
cabins on the east side was in con- 
stant danger, as the early Cleveland- 
ers learned more than once. 

To the land east of the Cuyahoga 
the Company’s title was also not unob- 
scured by Indian claims; but General 
Cleaveland seems to have been dip- 
lomat enough to extinguish the more 
formidable, on his way to the new 
country. 

The plain at the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga was not the first spot in New 
Connecticut, as the Western Reserve 
was then called, which the surveyors 
had formally taken possession of and 
named. On the fourth of July they 
reached Conneaut Creek, and “fired a 
Federal salute of fifteen rounds, and 
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the sixteenth in honor of New Con- 
necticut.” The place they named 
Port Independence. The toasts they 
proposed were overflowing with the 
usual hopefulness of adventurous spir- 
its. They “drank several pails of 
grog” but were able nevertheless to 
retire “in remarkable good order.* ” 

At Port Independence the party 
was divided, several men exploring 
the country to the southward, down 
the Pennsylvania border, in order to 


* See article on ‘“‘ The Western Reserve,” in the May 
number of the Mew England Magazine. 
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run range lines parallel to it, which, 
with the lines parallel to the forty-first 


degree of latitude, the base of 
the survey, would serve to 
mark out the boundaries of 
the townships on the Reserve. 
When this was done, the land 
which General Cleaveland 
had selected at the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga was the seventh 
town in the twelfth range. It 
was while these parallels were 
being surveyed that the Cha- 
grin proved its right to so om- 
inous a name. Each party 
that came to its banks mistook 
it for the Cuyahoga and fol- 
lowed it down to the lake. 
This caused a serious loss of 
time and compromised the 
summer’s work. The misfor- 
tune gave rise to the legend 
that the surveyors named the 
stream the Chagrin in sheer 
vexation. 
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General Cleaveland 
came to the Cuyahoga 
with a well-founded con- 
viction of its value as the 
site for a prosperous 
town. As early as 1749 
the river was considered 
commercially important. 
In 1765 Franklin urged 
that the mouth be occu- 
pied as a military post. 
Its usefulness was in- 
creased by the fact that if 
the river were cleared, and 
the Tuscarawas also, 
there would be canoe 
navigation from Lake 
Erie to the Ohio, inter- 
rupted only by a portage 
eight miles long. After 
the Revolutionary War a 
storehouse had been built 
on the west bank for the 
trade between Pittsburgh 
and those western posts 
which the British were so 
loath to surrender. Flour 
was brought in bags upon 
pack horses along the old 


Indian trail from Beaver, Pa., to the 
Cuyahoga to be forwarded to Detroit. 
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Moravian missionaries, under Zeis- 
berger, and Heckewelder, in 1786, 
had also entered the river. But their 
little settlement of Pilgerruh, on 
Tinker’s Creek, had to be abandoned 
the next year because of the hostility 
of the Indians in the vicinity. 
General Cleaveland and his survey- 
ors had not come to New Connecticut 
as. settlers. Two families accom- 
panied them, 
and these re- 
mained: Elijah 
Gun with his 
wife at Stow’s 
Castle on Con- 
neaut Creek; 
and, in Cleave- 
land, Job Stiles 
with Tabithi 
Cumi, his wife, 
a woman of as 
remarkable a 
name’ as_ ever 
adorned a 
Puritan genea- 
logical tree. 
The work of 
the survey was 
pushed for- 
ward rapidly. 
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Just before the party returned to New 
England, the new ‘city’ was divided 
into lots, beyond which were marked 
a series of ten-acre lots, with a series 
of one-hundred-acre lots still further 
on, together resembling on the map a 
partly open fan. The one hundred- 
acre lots crossed Cleveland’s famous 
street, Euclid Avenue, only about two 
miles east of the Public Square, and 
therefore more than two miles inside 
the present eastern city limits. In 
the early days there was at this spot a 
swamp, and a story is told of Governor 
Huntington’s narrow escape from the 
pack of wolves which frequented it. 
According to the original plan, the 
town lots were to be sold at fifty dol- 
lars apiece to anyone who would 
promise to become a settler the follow- 
ing year. With each lot, it was pro- 
posed to sell a ten-acre and a hundred- 
acre lot. The original map of this 
survey, found many years ago among 
the papers of John Milton Holley, one 
of the surveyors, and the father of 
Governor Holley, of Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, is made of several sheets of 
foolscap pasted together, and is en- 
dorsed, “Original plan of the town and 
village of Cleaveland, Ohio, October 
first, 1796.” It now belongs to the 


Western Reserve Historical Society. 
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When these words were -written, the 
village consisted of two cabins and a 
storehouse. A few days later the 
population was reduced to three, Job 
Stiles, his wife, and Joseph Landon. 
The problem of naming the new 
settlement seems to have caused no 
perplexity, save to General Cleaveland 
himself; for, as soon as he asked the 
advice of his associates, they promptly 
suggested Cleaveland as the most fit- 
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ting name. Certainly few land com- 
pany agents have been equally fortu- 
nate in laying the foundations of as 
lasting and great a monument. Per- 
haps the Connecticut brigadier would 
have been grieved to see the dignity 
of the earlier spelling of his name 
marred by the omission of that “a”. 
But he would have been consoled to 
learn that the change “‘was agreeable 
to the wishes of many of our oldest 
and most intelligent citizens, who are 
of the opinion that the ‘a’ is superflu- 
ous.” At all events this is the reason 
the Cleveland Advertiser gave for 
omitting the ‘a’ in its headline when 
its first number was published, Jan. 6, 
1831. An older and rival sheet, the 
Herald, stood out for the traditional 
spelling a year longer, in spite of the 
archzologists.* 

While the surveyors were in Cleve- 
land, they frequently suffered for lack 
of food. Late in September they dis- 
covered a bear swimming across the 
Cuyahoga, but were unable to cap- 
ture him. On the same day, how- 
ever, one of the men caught a rattle- 


* In order to bring to a fitting close the first century of its 
existence the citizens of Cleveland have organized a series 
of festivities beginning July 19 and ending September ro, the 
anniversary of Perry’s victory. Not only did they arrange 
for the celebration of Founder’s Day with imposing cere- 
monies, but among others Western Reserve Day and Early 
Settlers’ Day. July 23 was set apart as New England Day, 
to be celebrated by the New Eftgland Society of Cleveland 
and Northern Ohio. 
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snake, “which,” says Hol- 
ley’s journal, “we broiled 
and ate.” 
Another party of survey- 
ors came out in 1797 to 
complete the work already 
begun. But the little set- 
tlement on the east bank of 
the Cuyahoga did not seem 
to fulfil the expectations of 
its projectors. The lots re- 
fused to “go” at fifty or 
even at twenty-five dollars. 
In 1800, when Turhand 
Kirtland visited Cleveland 
to watch over the interests 
of the Company, he found 
only three men _ residing 
in the “city.” One of 
them, Major Lorenzo 
Carter, was — threatening 
to leave, vowing never 
to own an acre in New 
Connecticut unless the 
Company would make better terms. 
There was no reason why Cleveland 
should grow rapidly before Ohio was 
settled; and early Cleveland had more 
to contend against than the undevel- 
oped condition of the Northwest. In 
addition to the Cuyahoga, it had little 
to recommend it, and even the mouth 
of the Cuyahoga was _ frequently 
choked with sand. The old river bed 
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had become a stagnant pool, which 
the settlers called ‘Sunfish Pond,” 
and which filled the air with malarial 
poison. In the summer and fall of 
1798, every one in the settlement was 
ill with feverand ague or bilious fever. 
There was no flour, and the nearest 
water mill was in Pennsylvania. For 
two months a boy in Nathaniel 
Doan’s family was the only one strong 
enough to go to 
the house of James 
Kingsbury, who 
lived on healthier 
highlands back of 
the town, and get 
a little corn, which 
he took to a hand- 


mill, significantly 
called ai “sweat 
mill,” at New- 


burgh, three or 
four miles further 
on, to be ground 
into meal for the 
sick. A year later, 
Nathaniel Doan 
fled the river bank, 
moving east to a 
spot long called 
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Doan’s Corners, but which years ago 
was swallowed up bythe city’s advanc- 
ing lines. This sickliness of Cleveland 
made the healthier village of New- 
burgh, which also possessed good 
water power, more prosperous at first, 
besides leading many persons who 
naturally would have preferred Cleve- 
land to live several miles away on the 
higher land. 

The student of Cleveland history 
discovers in it three distinct periods, 
the details of 
which _ illus- 
trate in an ex- 
ceptionally 
clear manner 
the effects of 
certain great 
economic 
changes of the 
past one hun- 
dred years. 
Until the open- 
ing of the 
Ohio Canal in 
1827, the set- 
tlement could 
not become 
anything more 
than a strag- 


gling village. By the canal it 
was speedily transformed into a 
thriving commercial town soon to 
claim the privileges of a city 
charter. The era from 1827 to 
about 1860 is quite as well defined as 
the period from 1796 to 1827. Its 
close was marked by the completion 
of the railroads which threatened to 
hurry commerce past the city’s doors 
and to destroy its prosperity as a dis- 
tributing centre. It was at this time 
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that the sagacity of several business 
leaders enabled Cleveland to reach out 
toward the northwest for iron ore and 
toward the southeast and south for 
coal, and by bringing these together 
in its mills to become one of the great- 
est iron makers in the world. 

The first permanent settlers came 
to Cleveland in 1797. One of them, 
James Kingsbury, had spent the pre- 
vious winter at Conneaut. He had 
come at his own charges from Alstead, 
New Hampshire, with his wife and 
three children, and had arrived at 
Conneaut soon after the surveyors. 
Tortured by the rigors of the first 
winter, New Connecticut must have 
seemed to them anything but a prom- 
ised land. More than once it seemed 
as if Mrs. Kingsbury must perish be- 
fore the bitter cold and the deep snow 
vanished with the south winds of 
April. In the spring they came to 
Cleveland, and to avoid the pestilen- 
tial air of the river bank built a cabin 
far back on the higher ground. 

Early in 1797 also came Major 
Lorenzo Carter, a sort of border chief- 
tain, a terror to his enemies and, in 
spite of his generous qualities, not 
altogether approved of by some of the 
other settlers. In 1804 he was 
elected captain of the local militia 
company, and eight men immediately 
sent a protest to Major General 
Wadsworth, declaring not only that 
the election was fraudulent but that 
Carter was unfit for the office,— 
“firstly, by giving spirituous liquors 
to the voters previous to the election; 
secondly, on account of having fre- 
quently threatened to set the savages 
against the inhabitants.” Neverthe- 
less Carter’s gun had been almost the 
only resource of the sick in 1797 and 
in 1798, and during the years when 
there was no organized government 
and when the territorial or state 
authorities were too far away to rule 
effectively, “Carter’s law’ was the 
only set of statutes. Their enforce- 
ment needed no elaborate machinery 
of justice. One day, in 1807, another 
settler, Major Spafford, came over to 
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Second Presbyterian. St. Paul’s Church. 
Unity Church. Trinity. Epworth Memorial. 
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Carter’s and told him that a man who away.” But Major Spafford said, “I 
had been working for him for two or think not. He brought nothing with 
three months had _ disappeared. him to my house, and I do not know 
Carter exclaimed, “The rascal has run as he has carried anything away. 
And, further, I think I must owe 
him about four dollars.” “Well,” 
replied Major Carter, “there 
shall nobody run away from this 
place, and I'll go after him.” 
And the 
major  actu- 
ally pursued 
this singular 
individual, 
who, it seems, 
had a habit of 
running away, 
and, overtak- 
ing him near 
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the swamp mentioned, said to him, 
“You must either go back or be killed 
and thrown into this cat swamp to be 
eaten by the wolves and turkey buz- 
zards.” 

Major Carter did not always find 
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his duties as easy to perform. It was 
the custom of the Ottawas and Chip- 
pewas, every year at the end of the 
hunting season, to encamp on the 
west side of the Cuyahoga in order to 
dispose of their furs, and incidentally 
to drink deep of the white man’s 
whiskey. The most prominent of 
Cleveland’s early industries was a dis- 
tillery managed by one David Bryant, 
and this attracted the Indians across 
the river. One day Big Sun, from a 
camp of Senecas near Carter’s, under- 
took to hold a Chippewa medicine 
man responsible for an untoward 
diagnosis of his squaw’s case, and as 
Doctor Menompsy was _ supernatu- 
rally impenetrable to bullets, Big Sun 
ingeniously thrust a knife into him, 
The enraged Chippewas threatened to 
destroy the settlement as well as the 
Senecas; and only Major Carter’s 
diplomatic skill and further quantities 
of Bryant’s whiskey saved the village. 

Fortunately for Cleveland, in 1805, 
the Indians gave up their claims to 
the lands west of the Cuyahoga, and 
their picturesque but uproarious 


camps soon became merely a tradi- 
tion. 
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The early set- 
tlers of Cleveland 
did not live with- 
out other govern- 
ment than “Car- 
ter’s law” because 
this was _ their 
choice. At first 
the members of 
the Connecticut 
Land Company 
supposed them- 
selves to be pro- 
prietors of the 
Reserve with po- 
litical powers. 
Soon appeals were 
made to Congress 
and the Connecti- 
cut legislature to 
establish effective 
local government. 
In 1800 Connecti- 
cut gave up all 
claim of political control over the new 
country for a confirmation of her pro- 
prietary right. This arrangement 
placed Cleveland within the jurisdic- 
tion of Washington County, with the 
county seat at Marietta, and after- 
wards in Jefferson County, with the 
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county seat at 
Steubenville, both 
too far off to serve 
the needs_ of 
Cleveland. Be- 
fore long, Trum- 
bull County, with 
Warren as its cap- 
ital, was organ- 
ized, and on April 
5, 1802, the elect- 
ors of the settle- 
ment met at the 
house of James 
Kingsbury to 
form a township 
government. This 
new township was 
much larger than 
the township 
marked out by the 
surveyors; in fact 
it was not far from 
the size of the 
present Cuyahoga County. For the 
first time, in May, 1810, when the 
Cuyahoga County organization was 
perfected, was Cleveland in possession 
of an effective government. This was 
seven years after Ohio had become a 
state, and also after Cleveland repre- 
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RESIDENCES ON EUCLID AVENUE. 


sentatives had taken their seats in the 
legislature. 

The beginnings of Cleveland’s 
municipal life are found in its village 
charter, granted December 23, 1814. 
It seems strange that New England 
men, especially since they were under 
the influence of Connecticut ideas, 
should not have reproduced here the 
old town government so character- 
istic of Connecticut. Instead of do- 
ing this, they treated the township 
merely as a territorial unit, and organ- 
ized their village government over an 
area not more than half a mile square, 
bounded on two sides by the lake and 
the river, on the south by Huron 
Street, and on the east by Erie 
Street. This region is now the 
centre of Cleveland’s business life. 
Only within the last year or 
two have the stores begun to 
creep out Euclid Avenue 
east of Erie Street, although 
large business interests have 
long found their location 
south of Huron Street. 

The officers of the new 
village were a president, a 
recorder, with powers 


somewhat similar to those 
of a Connecticut justice of 
the peace, three trustees, a 
village marshal, and two 
Kelley 


Alfred 


assessors. 


was elected president. Everybody 
seems to have voted a remarkably 
straight ticket, as each successful 
candidate received twelve votes and 
there were no unsuccessful candidates. 
The year before the village was 
chartered, the inhabitants were 
alarmed by rumors of a British at- 
tack. In May, 1813, Captain Stanton 
Sholes was ordered with 

t his company from Penn- 
sylvania, to establish a 
military post in Cleveland. 
He constructed a_ small 
fort about fifty yards from 
the bank of the lake, near 
the foot of the present 
Seneca Street. This fort 
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had hardly been completed be- 
fore the British appeared off the 


harbor, June 19, apparently intending 
an attack. But while they were still 
a mile and a half out, a calm fell upon 
the lake, and as this was followed by a 
furious tempest the British were un- 
able to land. After Perry’s great vic- 
tory at Put-in-Bay there was no more 
danger for the little 
settlement on Lake 
Erie. It is not sur- 
prising that the 
Cleveland people 
celebrate Septem- 
ber 10 much as the 
Bostonians do 
Bunker Hill Day, 
and that they 
erected a statue to 
Commodore Perry 
in their Public 
Square, which they 
re-named Monu- 
mental Park. 
There was wrath a 
few years ago, when it was announced 
that his statue must give place to a 
more imposing memorial of the sol- 
diers and sailors of Cuyahoga County 
who died in the three wars. Peace 
soon reigned again, and Commodore 
Perry now looks out from the leafy 
shades of Wade Park. 
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In the early 
years of the cen- 
tury there was no 
way of communi- 
cating with the 
settlements on the 
Ohio, and _ only 
irregular com- 
munication with 
Detroit through 
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parties of French and _ Indians. 
It was not until about 1818 
that regular stage routes were estab- 
lished. In that year there was one 
line to Columbus, another to Nor- 
walk, a third to Painesville, and a 
fourth was projected to Pittsburgh. 
The stage for Painesville was ad- 
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vertised to leave Cleveland at two 
o'clock Friday afternoon and to reach 
Painesville on Saturday morning at 
eight, a trip which a vigorous bicycler 
can make in two hours. In the early 
twenties, some of the more famous 
turnpikes were constructed, much to 
the advantage of Cleveland trade. 
Freight was brought in over these in 
great six-horse Conestoga or Penn- 
sylvania wagons. 

The newsettlement depended at first 
upon water routes rather than upon 
roads. In 1805 it had been made a 
port of entry, although occasionally 
the water over the bar was so shallow 
that schooners drawing only three feet 
could not cross, and their cargoes had 
to be brought over in small boats. 
The removal of this obstacle to the 
prosperity of the village was one of 
the first enterprises undertaken. It 
was not, however, until 1825 that any- 
thing effective was done. At that 
time Congress granted $5,000; and 
when the first experiment of a pier 
extending six hundred feet into the 
lake did not prevent the sand from 
choking the channel, $10,000 more 
was appropriated to cut through the 
sandy isthmus around which the river 
swept, and in this way create a direct 
channel. The work did not prove 
difficult. The waters of the river 
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swelled by the fall rains dug the new 
channel, which had been traced for 
them, and when spring came left little 
for the engineers to do, except begin 
another pier. 

Cleveland became a ship-building 
port long before the harbor was con- 
structed. In 1810, Lorenzo Carter 
built the Zephyr, a schooner of thirty 
tons. To get the irons for the rudder, 
he was obliged to take them from the 
wreck of a schooner of the Northwest- 
ern Fur Company, which had gone 
ashore in 1786 
near the end of 
the present Will- 
son Avenue. 
Two small 
schooners had 
been built in 1809, 
but they were of 
only five or six 
tons burden. To 
save carrying 
lumber, the Pilot 
was built in 1813 
a few rods east of 
the Square, and 
then twenty-eight 
yoke of oxen from 
the nearest towns 
of Euclid and 
Newburgh hauled 
it to the river side. 
Lest this show of 
activity may cre- 
ate an exagger- 
ated idea of Cleve- 
land’s early growth, it is well to 
remark that in 1810 there were but 
fifty-seven persons in the village, 
and in 1820 there were only about one 
hundred more. 

It was late in the summer of 1818 
that the “elegant steamboat” Walk- 
in-the-Water stopped at Cleveland on 
its way from Buffalo to Detroit. Ac- 
cording to the Gazette and Commercial 
Register, which had issued its first 
number not long before, this steam- 
boat carried one hundred cabin pas- 
sengers besides those in the steerage. 
It had a speed of from eight to ten 
miles an hour. The Clevelanders 
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celebrated its arrival by an artillery 
salute from the point. Nevertheless, 
they could not realize how fitting 
that salute was. They were indeed 
greeting the new age,an age in which, 
largely by means of the steamer, their 
village was to become a great com- 
mercial and manufacturing city. Six 
years afterwards Cleveland launched 
a steamboat, the Enterprise, which 
however was not as large as the Walk- 
in-the-W ater. 

Although no successful attempt 
had been made to 
open communica- 
tion with the 
southern part of 
the state by the 
Cuyahoga, there 
had been a bubble 
which refused to 
rise as all bubbles 
should before they 
burst. The aim 
of this scheme was 
to clear the chan- 
nels of the Cuya- 
hoga and the Tus- 
carawas and to 
change the port- 
age path which 
was only eight 
miles long into a 
road passable for 
heavy wagons. 
To promote the 
enterprise the 
state legislature 
granted a lottery which was to 
produce the necessary $12,000. 
“For the convenience of the 
owners of fortunate numbers,” says 
the prospectus, “persons will be ap- 
pointed in Boston, Hartford, New 
York and Albany, to pay prizes.” 
But the prizes never were paid, be- 
cause the drawing did not take place. 
The failure of this scheme did not 
destroy the hopes of those who desired 
to advance the inland trade. They 
began to agitate for a canal. The 
work on the Erie Canal stimulated 
public opinion in Ohio. January 31, 
1822, the legislature appointed a com- 
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mission to determine the most avail- 
able route between the Ohio and 
Lake Erie. The commission was as- 
sisted by experienced engineers who 
had been at work on the Erie Canal; 
and after three years of patient in- 
vestigation they reported in favor of 
Cleveland as the northern terminus of 
the main canal. This decision was of 
vital importance to Cleveland, al- 
though there were several conserva- 
tive spirits who deplored any change 
which might drive the familiar 
Conestoga wagon from the village 
streets. The first work on the new 
canal was done by Governor DeWitt 
Clinton of New York, at Licking 


Summit, near Newark, on July 4- 


From this moment Cleveland’s pros- 
perity was assured, and emigrants be- 
gan to hasten to the banks of the 
Cuyahoga in anticipation of the better 
days to come. 

Cleveland had waited quite long 
enough for these better days. Some- 
times the outlook had been dark. In 
1816 the Commercial Bank of Lake 
Erie was founded, with Alfred Kelley 
as president and Leonard Case as 
cashier. But the financial situation 
was unfavorable. Agricultural prod- 
ucts were cheap and their market was 
distant. The currency fluctuated in 
value and credit was contracted. 
Under such circumstances banking 
was impossible, and the Commercial 
Bank was obliged to close its doors 
after a precarious existence of four 
years. It should be added that when, 
in the more prosperous period after 
the opening of the canal, the bank was 
reorganized, it paid off its old liabili- 
ties. 

By the beginning of the summer of 
1827 the canal was ready for use be- 
tween Portage Summit and the lake, 
a distance of thirty-eight miles, broken 
by forty-two locks. The fourth of 
July was chosen for the formal cere- 
mony of opening it for traffic. On 
that day accordingly Governor Trim- 
ble and the state dignitaries, who had 
started the previous day from Port- 
age, reached Cleveland in the canal 
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boat State of Ohio. Another party 
had joined them on the Allen Trimble, 
and both were met at some distance 
from Cleveland by the Pioneer, with 
many Clevelanders on board. There 
had been some fear that the new 
banks would not stand the pressure of 
the water, but no serious mishap hin- 
dered the boats from appearing at the 
time that the eager inhabitants of 
Cleveland expected them. Wel- 
comed by their enthusiastic shouts, 
the last mile or two must have seemed 
a triumphal progress. After the 
boats reached the dock, a procession, 
speeches and a banquet followed. 
Before the day was over, the Enter- 
prise, the first freight boat, arrived 
with a cargo of flour and whiskey. 

The influence of the canal was felt, 
not only in the increased business, but 
also in the rapid growth of the popu- 
lation. During the year, three or 
four hundred new settlers came. Al- 
though when the canal was begun, in 
1825, there were but five hundred 
people in the town, in 1830 there were 
1075, and in 1835, 5080. The full 
benefits of the canal were not felt until 
after 1832, when the State system was 
practically complete. It is of course 
inaccurate to attribute all the increase 
between 1830 and 1835 to the canal, 
because those years saw a great rush 
of emigrants to all points in the West. 
And yet the canal was the principal 
element in the situation, because it 
made Cleveland a distributing centre 
for a large region and attracted 
new fleets of steamers to its terminal 
port. 

Through the canal the city—for 
Cleveland became a city in 1836— 
possessed a route to the East, more 
advantageous in certain ways than 
Buffalo’s route by the more famous 
Erie Canal. The reason is obvious. 


The lake at Buffalo is open for traffic 
later than it is at Cleveland, and the 
Ohio canal route would be free from 
ice much sooner than the Erie route. 
This fact led Cleveland editors to 
argue that Western emigrants, if they 
came by the Ohio canal, would reach 
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their destination in time to put in a 
crop, whereas those who took the 
other route would be too late. 

If freight was shipped East by the 
canal, it was carried first to Akron, 
and from there through Warren to 
Beaver on the Ohio. From Pitts- 
burg it went by canal to Johnstown, 
and then was taken over the mountain 
railroad to Hollidaysburgh, to be re- 
shipped to Philadelphia. The moun- 
tain portage, with the necessity of a 
double trans-shipment, of course pre- 
vented the Ohio route from serious 
competition with the Erie route ex- 
cept during the spring. 

The panic of 1837 naturally inter- 
fered with the canal trade. Just be- 
fore this there had been a period of 
inflation. In 1836 the rush for the 
West was unprecedented. Between 
March 15 and November 28, 1,901 
vessels entered the port of Cleveland. 
Comparatively small boats carried 
five or six hundred passengers. Con- 
tracts were made with steamers, sub- 
jecting them to a fine of $110 if they 
did not make the trip from Buffalo to 
Detroit and back in eight days. So 
great was the crowd of emigrants stop- 
ping in Cleveland that boats were 
hired to anchor in the harbor, in order 
to furnish sleeping rooms enough. 
But 1837 brought all this to an end. 
From 1836 to 1840 the city did not 
grow. Nevertheless, in the period 
from 1836 to 1847, the export trade 
increased in value from $2,444,708.54 
to $9,244,258. 

It was in the ten years after 1845, 
before the completion of the railroads, 
that the merchant marine of the Lakes 
saw its best days. At one time there 
were thirty large side-wheel steam- 
boats, passenger and freight, and 
among them the Queen of the West, 
the Plymouth Rock, and the City of 
Buffalo,—all of about two thousand 
tons. These luxurious boats were ex- 
pected to go from seventeen to 
twenty-two miles an hour. They 
were crowded with men of a distinct 
type, the creation of the unexampled 
opportunity which came with the 
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opening for the industrial organiza- 
tion of the great West. 

The period in the history of Cleve- 
land between 1827 and 1860 is dis- 
tinctly commercial in character. It 
was not until late in the fifties that the 
completion of three lines of railroad 
threatened this commercial prosper- 
ity, and led enterprising citizens to see 
that the city must be manufacturing if 
it was to maintain its dignity. 

In 1827 Cleveland was merely a 
small village. When, the next year, 
it was voted to spend $200 upon im- 
provements, one of the older citizens 
inquired, “What on earth the trustees 
could find in the village to spend $200 
on?” There was not at that time 
even a free public school. The first 
sign of a change came in the next 
vear, with the purchase of a fire- 
engine. With the growth in trade in 
consequence of increased population, 
the ambitions of the citizens, instead 
of falling behind their governmental 
needs, outran them. In 1836, when 
the population was not yet 6,000, a 
city charter was procured, and the vil- 
lage organization came to an end. 
The new city limits were, on the east 
and south, half a mile beyond the vil- 
lage boundaries of 1814; but they did 
not yet cross the Cuyahoga; for on 
the west bank another village had 
grown up, and its fifteen hundred in- 
habitants were possessed of an equal 
ambition, not unmixed with a sort of 
fierce rivalry. As soon as Cleveland 
became a city, therefore, Brooklyn 
must also receive a charter as 
Ohio City. Nor did the struggle for 
bubble greatness end without the 
breaking of a few heads. Unlike the 
1812 war, the “bridge” war of 1837 led 
to actual bloodshed in Cleveland. 

Here is the history of the war. A 
Cleveland citizen who was interested 
in land speculations built the Co- 
lumbus Street bridge over which traf- 
fic from thesouthwest might comeinto 
Cleveland, without passing through 
Ohio City. As the middle of the river 
was the boundary line of Cleveland, he 
feared that the rival corporation 
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might interfere with at least half of 
this bridge, and with wise forethought 
gave it to Cleveland. The Cleveland- 
ers immediately claimed jurisdiction 
over the whole bridge, in spite of the 
boundary line. War was then de- 
clared by the west side patriots, who 
armed themselves with axes, saws and 
crowbars, and marched to the strains 
of martial music, with flag unfurled, 
against the bridge. They were op- 
posed by sturdy Clevelanders, who 
had placed a swivel loaded with 
musket balls in such a position as to 
rake the bridge from end to end. 
Some west side Napoleon and his 
companions, however, either impelled 
by the memory of Lodi or undaunted 
because the swivel would not go off, 
dashed across the bridge and spiked 
it. About this disabled field-piece the 
fighting now became general; and 
had not the county sheriff and the 
Cleveland marshal soon appeared, it 
must have ended in something worse 
than cuts and bruises. It was not 
until 1854 that the two cities were 
politically united. 

There is little in Cleveland’s charter 
of 1836 which is especially interesting 
except to the student of municipal 
government. In accordance with it, 
there were to be in the council alder- 
men as well as councilmen. After 
1853 this feature of the charter was 
changed and there were no more 
aldermen. In the clauses establish- 
ing the public school system, provi- 
sion was made for white children 
alone. But in 1843 the council was 
petitioned by James S. Clark, the 
owner of the famous bridge, and 
others for an appropriation to educate 
colored children. In answer to this 
petition fifty dollars was granted. 

It is curious to remark the gradual 
organization of the municipal services. 
In 1837 the question of lighting Su- 
perior Street—then the principal 
street of the city—-from the river to 
the Public Square was considered in 
the council. When some vears later 
a newly formed gas company asked 
for the exclusive privilege of laying 


gas pipes and furnishing gas for 
twenty years, the first controversy 
over public franchises arose. Unlike 
too many American councils, the 
Cleveland councilmen of that day 
were loath to sign away the interests 
of their fellow citizens. At first only 
Superior Street was cleaned by the 
city, the residents being obliged by 
ordinance to clean the streets oppo- 
site their places once in two weeks 
at least. In this period also came 
the beginnings of the present police 
force. It was in April, 1850, that a 
night watch was established. Not 
only were the city’s material wants 
considered, but the training of her 
sons and daughters was provided for 
in a system of free public schools, cul- 
minating in a high school founded in 
1846. 

Not long after the canal was in suc- 
cessful operation came the first 
rumors of railroads and of the speed 
and strength of the locomotive en- 
gine. The first railroad charter 
in the history of the city was 
granted in March, 1834, and provided 
for a road to Newburgh, operated, so 
the charter said, “by the power and 
force of steam, animals, or other me- 
chanical force, or by a combination of 
them.” The road was to run through 
a district well provided with quarries. 
The capital stock was $50,000. Had 
the road been completed, its entire 
roadbed would have lain within the 
present city limits. 

Other charters were soon. granted, 
for a Cleveland, Warren and Pitts- 
burg road, and for a Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati road. But the 
panic of 1837 kept these schemes on 
paper for several years. This same 
disaster brought to an untimely end 
another road, from the Pennsylvania 
line through Cleveland to the city of 
Manhattan, which, for the sake of its 
promoters, was to grow into sudden 
greatness in the Maumee Valley, sev- 
eral miles south of Toledo. Instead 
of grading the roadbed, the engineers 
placed it on “stilts,” completing in this 
fashion those sections most likely to 
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inspire investors with ever-renewed 
confidence. Under its charter, the 
road successfully presumed to issue 
notes with the “stilts” as security. 
After the crash none ‘of the holders of 
the notes claimed the security, and 
the stilts for many years served the 
useful purpose of pointing a moral. 
After 1845, the older plans were 
again taken up, and this time, al- 
though in the face of many obstacles, 
successfully carried out. The Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Cincinnati road, 
which had its charter renewed in 1845, 
had made no progress by 1847, and its 
future seemed desperate. The offi- 
cials determined to save the charter 
for better days by beginning work. 
They therefore went out to the bottom 
lands beyond the Cuyahoga, where 
the terminus was to be located. The 
president of the road then, as one of 
the party related long afterwards, 
“took a shovel and with his foot 
pressed it well into the soft and will- 
ing earth, placing a good chunk in a 
tranquil wheelbarrow close at hand, 
repeating the operation until a load 
was obtained, and dumping it a rod or 
so to the south. We all shouted a 
good-sized shout,” he goes on, “that 
the road was really inaugurated.” It 
was in 1851 that the road was opened 
to Columbus. The first train brought 
the members of the General Assembly 
and many prominent citizens. They 
received as cordial a welcome as Gov- 
ernor Trimble’s party in 1827, and in 
addition were given a ride to Hudson 
over the recently completed section of 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg road. 
During the same year a_ road 
was making its way east to Buffalo, 
first called the Cleveland, Painesville 
and Ashtabula; and another, the 
Cleveland and Toledo, was soon to 
offer a through service to Chicago. 
These new roads were, as has al- 
ready been intimated, not an unmixed 
advantage to Cleveland. They might 
bring traffic to the city, but they 
could also, and did, carry by to other 
markets freight which in the earlier 
days had to be at least trans-shipped 
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at Cleveland. For this reason, in the 
latter part of the fifties, the city seemed 
in danger of suffering from arrested 
development, if not from actual de- 
cadence. Two events in the begin- 
ning unrelated to each other saved 
Cleveland from this ominous future, 
and gave it an impulse to a still more 
rapid growth. Early in 1851 one of 
the newspapers had a paragraph or 
two on a new Lake Superior steam- 
boat line, with which connections 
were to be made by a railroad past the 
rapids of the St. Mary’s River. The 
following year the Marquette Iron 
Company shipped two tons of ore in 
six barrels by the vessel Baltimore. 
This was the first shipment of iron ore 
from Lake Superior to Cleveland. 
But in 1855 the St. Mary’s River ship 
canal was opened, and before the year 
ended 5,000 tons had been forwarded. 
The significance of this event for 
Cleveland’s history is shown by the 
fact that the shipments amounted last 
year to 6,400,761 gross tons delivered 
in the Cleveland district, or 61 per 
cent of the total shipments. Not all 
the ore sent to the Cleveland district 
is brought into the city harbor; al- 
though the business is in the hands of 
Cleveland men, some of it is delivered 
at neighboring ports at the con- 
venience of the buyer. Naturally 
such a great transportation business 
has made of Cleveland a shipbuilding 
and shipowning port. In fact it has 
long been the rival of Philadelphia as 
the leading shipbuilding port of the 
United States. It has a registered 
tonnage of 236,843 tons, while Buf- 
falo, the port next in importance on 
the Lakes, has only 183,697. Those 
who have travelled on the Northwest 
or the Northland, of the Great North- 
ern line, have learned what Cleveland 
shipbuilding firms like the Globe Iron 
Works can accomplish. 

It was not iron alone which could 
work the transformation just out- 
lined. Fuel must be found and 
brought to the city. In the early 


days of the canal, in the summary of 
imports there was always an item of 
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so many bushels of mineral coal. 
After awhile the bushels became tons. 
In 1845 Daniel P. Rhodes and two 
others opened the old Brier Hill 
mine near Youngstown. Coal could 
be shipped from this mine to Cleve- 
land over the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
to Akron, and thence to :Cleveland 
over the Ohio canal. This had the 
disadvantage of traversing the two 
sides of the triangle rather than the 
hypothenuse. It is not much wonder 
therefore that the early dealers found 
it difficult to persuade the lake steam- 
ers to burn coal when wood was so 
plenty. 

The building of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburg railroad brought new life to 
the coal trade; but it was not as im- 
portant as the opening of the Cleve- 
land and Mahoning Valley, now a 
part of the Erie system. This road 
was completed to Youngstown in 
1857, after the most persistent efforts 
of its officers, and especially of its 
president, Jacob Perkins, who wished 
written on his tombstone, “Died of the 
Mahoning Railroad.” 

About 1860 the iron industries in 
the Mahoning and Shenango valleys 
needed the coal in the mines at hand, 
and Cleveland must have suffered had 
not mines been opened in Stark 
County, in the Massillon region. 
These proved very rich and led to the 
building of local railroads to bring the 
coal to the city. From Lake Su- 
perior thus came the ore, and from 
Ohio itself came the coal, which made 
possible Cleveland’s astonishing suc- 
cess as a manufacturing city. Both 
were brought together on the verge of 
the Civil War when the demand for 
war material would soon be felt; and 
just as the Napoleonic wars created 
manufacturing cities in the north of 
France, so cities like Cleveland, even 
though they made generous and patri- 
otic sacrifices, grew rich in the midst 
of the war. Cleveland’s population 
increased over 33 per cent between 
1860 and 1866. 

It would be impossible within the 
limits of this article to describe the de- 
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velopment of Cleveland’s manufac- 
tures, and especially of its iron manu- 
factures, since the war. Even as far 
back as 1890, it possessed 2,065 estab- 
lishments, representing a capital of 
$53,978,346, and creating a produce 
valued at $98,926,241. As one looks 
over the city from Euclid Heights, or 
standing on the Central Viaduct 
glances north and south, or again as 
one sails into the harbor, the multi- 
tudes of tall iron chimneys with their 
pitchy black smoke tell the story of 
success. In the night time the blaz- 
ing furnaces of Newburgh reflect a 
lurid glare upon the sky and seem like 
some distant conflagration. But all 
these achievements had their begin- 
nings, and to one or two of them allu- 
sion must be made. 

As early as 1835 the Cuyahoga 
Steam Furnace Company began its 
career. In 1842 it constructed the 
first locomotive built west of the Alle- 
ghanies; and when the Cleveland, 
Columbus and Cincinnati, and the 
Cleveland and Ashtabula railroads 
were opened, it constructed their first 
locomotives. Another great iron 
company grew out of a forge erected 
on the picturesquely named Whiskey 
Island in 1852. The largest of them 
all, the Cleveland Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, was the creation of Henry Chis- 
holm, who had come first from Scot- 
land to Montreal to win his fortune. 
In 1857, as a part of the firm of Chis- 
holm, Jones and Company, he built at 
Newburgh a small rolling mill to 
make bar and railroad iron. Eleven 
years later the firm began the manu- 
facture of Bessemer steel. The suc- 
cess which this company, and others 
like it, has achieved, added to the 
city’s strategic position, has led An- 
drew Carnegie to predict that Cleve- 
land is to become the greatest pro- 
ducer of steel in the United States. 

Any sketch of Cleveland’s industrial 
development would be incomplete 
without a mention of the most famous 
corporation that ever originated in the 
city—the Standard Oil Company. 
Its history is the history of many 
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Cleveland fortunes, notably of course 
of that of John D. Rockefeller, its 
moving spirit, who is no longer a citi- 
zen of Cuyahoga County. As early 
as 1870, one third of the product of 
Pennsylvania oil fields was brought to 
Cleveland. 

The development of Cleveland’s 
manufacturing system has led to im- 
portant changes in its civic life. Its 
area has increased by the annexation 
of suburbs: of East Cleveland, now 
called the East End, in 1872; of New- 
burgh the following year; and of sev- 
eral other districts since, until it in- 
cludes thirty-two square miles. If it 
were a city compactly built, such an 
area would represent a population of 
much more than 325,000, which is the 
present estimated population. Fortu- 
nately, owing to some extent to the 
early completion of street car lines, 
east and west from the river, there has 
been little tendency to crowd houses 
close together or to build residences 
in blocks. This love of open spaces 
finds its most beautiful illustration 
along Euclid Avenue, beginning a 
little way from the old town line and 
extending two miles east. There the 
lawns are several hundred feet deep, 
and many residences have extensive 
grounds at the sides also and in the 
rear. In May, before the green leaves 
are darkened by the smoke from 
Cleveland’s furnaces, the north side 
of the avenue resembles a great park, 
with tall trees and picturesque bushes 
hiding the houses behind their green 
foliage. The same local habit which 
has made Euclid Avenue a street 
without a rival has given almost every 
clerk, mechanic or day laborer a house 
with a door-yard. There is a tene- 
ment-house problem in Cleveland, but 
the philanthropist is obliged to hunt 
for the traces of it. 

As Cleveland’s civic interests grew, 
the citizens became dissatisfied with 
the form of their government, and 
about six years ago procured a new 
charter which embodied the so-called 
federal plan. This provides for the 
election of a mayor who shall form a 
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cabinet by appointing several heads of 
departments, among others, the Di- 
rector of Police, the Director of Law, 
and the Director of Public Works. 
All the Directors together form a 
Board of Control. Each political 
party has been in power since the new 
law went into effect. But the citizens 
of Cleveland appear to believe that 
even so good a thing as a good charter 
does not always bring a satisfactory 
administration. The most _ repre- 
sentative body of men in the city, the 
Chamber of Commerce, recently pub- 
lished a report on municipal affairs, 
which criticised with unsparing sever- 
ity certain evil methods in the present 
system of government. 

Thus far the city has not success- 
fully solved its sewage problem. 
Much of the garbage and all the sew- 
age finds the way to the lake, either 
through that great open sewer, the 
Cuyahoga River, or in the city sew- 
ers. This primitive method of dealing 
with waste of all sorts is rendered un- 
comfortably serious by the fact that 
the city’s water supply comes from 
the lake also. At the expense of sev- 
eral millions a tunnel has been con- 
structed extending under the bed of 
the lake a distance of 8,642 feet to a 
crib where there is an intake. This 
intake is situated west of the mouth of 
the river, so that theoretically no foul 
water ought to reach it. But storms 
and currents other than the theoretical 
current running eastward often force 
polluted water into the pipes. The 
character of the water has therefore 
been steadily degenerating. It has at 
length been determined that two or 
three millions shall be spent in length- 
ening the water tunnel, in purifying 
the river, and erecting a garbage 
crematory. But as long as the sew- 
age of so large and rapidly growing a 
city is poured into the lake, these 
measures only postpone the final 
solution of the problem. 

The city seems: to have entered 
upon a series of other improvements 
which will make of the year 1896 the 
beginning of a new era, just as 1827 
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and 1850 or 1860 were. With the 
cooperation of the national govern- 
ment, it is to increase the capacity of 
its harbor, and to deepen its river 
channel, so that the largest ore steam- 
ers of the Lakes can come to its docks. 

A part of the money gained by the 
sale of the new bonds authorized in 
connection with this will doubtless 
be used to complete the new system of 
boulevards. Cleveland is the fortu- 
nate heir of two large private parks 
constructed by Mr. J. H. Wade, who 
did so much to develop telegraphic 
communication throughout the West, 
and by Mr. W. J. Gordon. Both of 
these wisely philanthropic citizens are 
now dead and their parks have passed 
into the city’s hands. Gordon Park 
is on the lake shore, and with its 
beautiful lake drives and winding 
roadways shaded by great trees, is a 
delightful resort. Its connection with 
Wade Park by a boulevard running 
along the edge of the Doan Brook 
valley is now practically completed. 
Wade Park, though not large, in 
variety of natural scenery and in the 
skill with which roads and walks offer 
this for public enjoyment has no seri- 
ous rival among the smaller parks of 
any city. 

The intellectual and religious life of 
Cleveland has advanced as the city 
has grown in strength and maturity. 
Ninety-eight years ago, Sarah Doan 
gathered a few pupils in a log school- 
house near James Kingsbury’s resi- 
dence. Now the public schools are 
training over 45,000 children. 
Higher education was begun in a 
building at present used by the Board 
of Education and the Public Library, 
a few steps west of the old village line 
at Erie Street. There are now three 
high schools, the Central with 1,747 
students, the West and the new South 
high schools. A few years ago the 
University School for boys was organ- 
ized,—a large private institution 
which stimulates by generous rivalry 
the public high schools. Two city 
manual training schools represent 
more recent developments in educa- 
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tional policy. Indeed the most satis- 
factory part of Cleveland’s public ad- 
ministration is the school system, in- 
dependently controlled by an elected 
Director of Schools and School 
Council. The Director appoints the 
Superintendent of Instruction, who 
has full responsibility in choosing 
teachers.’ In this way politics have 
been kept out of the schools. 

Students who wish to continue 
their work after they have left the city 
schools have long been able to go to 
the Western Reserve University or to 
the Case School of Applied Science.* 
Many attend these institutions and 
others go to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton and Cornell. It is natural that 
the city of Constance Fenimore 
Woolson, John Hay and Charles F. 
3rush should manifest its interest in 
literature, art and science. Three ex- 
cellent collections of books, the Pub- 
lic, Case, and Western Reserve His- 
torical Society libraries, besides the 
University Library, are rapidly filling 
their shelves to still further train this 
interest. In the near future there will 
be an art museum in Wade Park. 

The career of Cleveland, like that of 
many other cities in the middle West, 
has been remarkable; but many years 
must pass by before it will become a 
city with a distinct civic individuality. 
It controls 300,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, scattered for ten miles along 
the Lake and five miles inland, and 
yet it is hardly more than a group of 
towns. A careful map of the city 
would show here a New England 
town, there a half dozen German 
streets, over yonder a Polish or Bo- 
hemian or Hungarian settlement, still 
further on a little Italy. Cleveland’s 
sagacious business men have been 
very successful in welding diverse 
pieces of metal into great engines of 
power and good. Will they be 
equally successful in merging all these 
types of men, with their conflicting 
ideas, into a strong and loyal, broadly 
sympathetic body of Clevelanders? 


* See article on ‘“‘ The Western Reserve University ”’ in 
the New England Magazine for April, 1896. 














THE FIRST VIOLIN. 


By Minna Irving. 


ITHIN a bower of graceful palms 
He tuned his violin; 
And evermore his starry eyes 
Her glances sought to win: 
Where, smiling o’er her jeweled fan, 
With violets in her hair, 
All gowned in fluffy white she sat— 
The girl upon the stair. 


He drew his bow-—a lover’s heart 
Put on an angel’s wings,— 

And soared to heaven and fell to earth, 
And broke among the strings. 

Oh, many an eye was dim with tears, 
And plaudits rent the air! 

He heard them not—he only played 
To her upon the stair. 


Upon the old musician’s grave 
The dreary shadows fall; 

In yonder room his violin 
Hangs silent on the wall. 

But in its dusty strings are twined 
The violets from her hair 

She flung him many a year ago— 
The girl upon the stair. 














“Eternal 
which was our theme in 
these editorial pages two months 


N his great tractate on 
Peace,” 


ago, and which is prophecy and 
plan of that federation of the world 
for which we are working, Im- 
manuel Kant said that the only 
remedy for the evils of war which 
always confront us was a system of 
international right, founded on public 
law, joined with power, to which every 
nation must submit, according to the 
analogy of the relations of individuals 
to the modern state. We believe that 
a true view of the tribunal which it is 
sought to create for meeting these 
evils and dangers of war is that which 
sees that that tribunal, as its jurisdic- 
tion extends and as the evolution of 
history goes on, will sustain precisely 
the relation to the whole world which 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States sustains to the states of this 
Union. The evolution through which 
we are passing is an evolution to a 
great state of nations, a complete fed- 
eration of the world, which will have 
a political and administrative unity as 
truly as this provision would secure to 
it some sort of judicial unity. 

But we remember that Immanuel 
Kant also said that universal peace 
can come only with the universal 
republic; and it is true that this move- 
ment toward international arbitration 
and the substitution of methods of law 
and peace for methods of war has been 
coincident with the development of 
modern democracy. Kant said that 
this movement would start — and it is 
a prophecy and a call to the American 
people to their great duty — when 
there should be some powerful and 
enlightened people who should form 
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themselves into a republic; because 


republican institutions lead, by their 
very nature, to habits of peace and 
law. Such a republic, he said, would 
make itself a centre of federative 
union, and to this other nations 
would join themselves, the leaven ever 
spreading, and so the international 
state would come into being. We 
believe that Kant here foresaw the true 
method and history of international- 
ism; and because we believe this, we 
believe it to be supremely important 
that we should work for a union, for a 
system of arbitration, in the first place, 
between these two great English- 
speaking countries which are the com- 
pletest exemplifications among na- 
tions of the republican idea. Never, 
as we have said, was a greater mistake 
made by any American statesman 
than was made by Secretary Olney in 
his letter to Lord Salisbury, in which 
he implied that the dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela was one 
in which a nation which represented 
monarchical institutions came into 
collision with one which represented 
the idea of self-government. Ven- 
ezuela is a republic in name only; 
England is a republic in fact — as true 
a republic in most respects as we are. 
We are one great people, under com- 
mon institutions, institutions more 
alike than those of any other nations. 
Complex as our population has be- 
come, while it is true that we are New 
Ireland and New Germany and New 
France as well as New England, it is 
still New England, in the broadest 
sense of that term, which dominates 
and prescribes the institutions which 
shape this great republic and the ideas 
which control its destiny. 
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It becomes, then, of the highest 
importance that everything should 
be done to bring these two great 
branches of the English-speaking race 
into the closest harmony and the 
closest mutual understanding. At 
present, whatever people like our 
readers feel, it is undeniably true, as 
any one who is familiar with the 
speeches in political campaigns knows, 
that there is a vast amount of enmity 
to Great Britain in this country. 
There is no string upon which the 
politician can play in a public meeting 
with a greater certainty of response 
and cheap applause than the string of 
the old grudge against England. It 
is not a feeling of rivalry in trade — 
primarily not that at all; the economic 
facts, as Professor Clark has so clearly 
pointed out, are all in favor of peace 
and the closest relations. The work- 
ingmen of England and America are 
friends; the chambers of commerce 
are always opposed to war. It grows 
rather out of a false conception of the 
historic relations of England and 
America. We have learned something 
about the falseness of that conception 
with reference to the feeling of the 
English people in the Civil War. 
The English people were with us in 
the war, however it was with Palmer- 
ston and Lord John Russell and the 
aristocracy. These things are known 
to scholars; but they are not known 
and believed by the mass of the 
American people. They look upon 
England,—and lump England all 
together,—as simply fitting out pri- 
vateers against us and sympathiz- 
ing with the Southern Confed- 
eracy. It has been a great misfortune 
that in all critical exigencies of history 
between this country and England, 
England has been represented by pre- 
cisely the type of man most calculated 
to anger the American people, — in 
the late crisis by Lord Salisbury, in 
the Civil War by Lord John Russell 
and Lord Palmerston, in the time of 
George III by men like Grenville and 
Lord North. Indeed it was of course 


owing largely to the fact that such 
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men were in power that these exigen- 


cies arose. 
* 


ok x 


It is not so much the feelings which 
our people have astoanyaction of Eng- 
land in the Civil War, as much older 
feelings and mucholder matters, which 
are chiefly responsible for the ill-will 
which it is our duty to remove. This 
ill-will springs from an utterly false 
view of what the American Revolu- 
tion was, what the character of that 
exigency in the midst of which our 
independence was achieved. Our 
children grow up with the feeling that 
“red coat” is the very badge and syno- 
nym of enmity to America. They 
are trained in it by false and super- 
ficial text-books. A truer and deeper 
view of history teaches us that the 
American Revolution was simply one 
great effort in the English race in be- 
half of law and liberty, precisely as was 
that other great conflict of the Puri- 
tan age, out of which New England, 
the English influence in America and 
the English settlement of America 
were born. Sam Adams, who more 
than any other embodies the spirit of 
the American Revolution, whom we 
like to call “the father of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” has often been called 
“the last of the Puritans.” It is a 
happy conjunction. Sam Adams was 
simply a man of the English Com- 
monwealth moved another century 
down the line of history, simply 
another John Hampden,—or better, 
John Pym,—doing his work under 
American conditions a hundred years 
later. The conflict between the Bos- 
ton town-meetings and the Virginia 
House of Burgesses and King 
George was precisely a repetition of 
the old conflict between Parliament 
and King Charles, an uprising of Eng- 
lishmen against lawlessness and the 
tyrannical assertion of prerogative. 
That was the way that Sir John Eliot, 
writing his great Apology in the 
Tower, described his own effort and 
that of the men who worked with him;. 
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-and Patrick Henry in the House of 
Burgesses, reminding his hearers that 
“Charles the First had his Cromwell,” 
claimed only to be defending the old 
English liberties which were threat- 
ened alike on both continents. It was 
mere accident which, in 1630, kept 
Cromwell and his fellows in Old Eng- 
land to fight for law and liberty there, 
and which sent Winthrop and his fel- 
lows to New England to provide a 
tefuge here in case their brethren 
failed. The feeling of independence 
was as strong in the little Massachu- 
setts colony at the beginning as it was 
in 1775. Before the colony was five 
years old, and before it numbered five 
thousand souls, it appropriated six 
hundred pounds to fortify Boston 
harbor, when it heard that a royal 
governor was to be sent from England 
in Opposition to its charter; it was 
ready for war with King Charles, 
Ecclesiastical Commission and_ all, 
rather than have its chartered rights 
interfered with. There was the same 
spirit in John Winthrop which was in 
Sam Adams, in Captain Parker on 
Lexington Common, and in the men 
of Bunker Hill. 


2K * 


The best men in England in 1775 
saw clearly that the men on Bunker 
Hill, and not King George’s soldiers, 
were the true representatives of the 
English idea. England was not one 
great body, seeking to crush America; 
England was divided,—and almost 
every man whose opinion had worth 
and weight was on our side. “I re- 
joice,” exclaimed Pitt in the House of 
Commons, “that America has resisted. 
England’s success in such a struggle 
as this would be deplorable. If Amer- 
ica failed in a cause like this, she 
would fall like the strong man, pulling 
down the pillars of the English con- 
stitution with her.” Pitt saw this; 
Burke saw this; Fox saw this; Wal- 
pole saw this. “Thank God,” ex- 
claimed Walpole, hearing the news of 
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Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, 
“Old England is safe!” These men 
knew that Sam Adams was the true 
representative of the English idea 
when the English king set a price 
upon his head, and George Washing- 
ton while he was bombarding the Brit- 
ish out of Boston. The American 
Revolution was another episode in the 
long line of struggles for liberty in the 
English race, like the struggle of the 
barons at Runnymede, of De Mont- 
fort at Lewes, of Cromwell at Naseby, 
the cause for which Sir Harry Vane 
laid down his head upon the scaffold, 
and for which Gladstone stands to- 
day at Westminster. The best Eng- 
lish sentiment was with us while the 
Revolution progressed; and English 
sentiment has been with us, almost 
unanimously, from that time to this. 
We have to go to the British poets, to 
Byron, to Burns, for the noblest pane- 
gyrics upon Washington; the Eng- 
lish historians, Green, Lecky, and the 
rest, tell the story of the American 
Revolution precisely as we desire to 
have it told; and above all, the boys 
and girls in English schools are 
taught this history from their text- 
books in the right way, in the way 
which makes them love and admire us 
and our fathers, instead of hating us. 
We wish that every one might read 
the “Citizen’s Reader,” that splendid 
little book by Arnold Forster, which 
circulates by hundreds of thousands 
in the English public schools, and see 
how the American Revolution is 
treated in the two or three pages 
devoted to it there. Consider the 
infinite difference which it makes 
whether boys and girls are brought up 
upon such history, or upon such a 
view of England as most of our own 
text-books promote in touching the 
Revolution. The influence of false 
history, of crude, one-sided history, 
and on the other hand of true history, 
is enormous. Until fifty years ago, 
almost all Englishmen believed Crom- 
well to be a hypocrite and a monster. 
The great Puritan revolution and the 
Commonwealth were not understood 
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at all. Carlyle revolutionized that 
history, and in doing it revolutionized 
English sentiment and put an end to 
the feuds of generations. The statue 
of Cromwell does not yet stand in 
Westminster, as our own Doctor Hale 
was the first to declare it ought to 
stand; but it will stand there while 
some of us in this Conference are 
yet alive. Hampden’s statue already 
stands there, side by side with Falk- 
land, to whom it was as hard for men 
of Puritan antecedents to do justice as 
it was for other men to do justice to 
Hampden and Cromwell. 

This, then, is what we want to make 
our people know—that in the Ameri- 
can Revolution England did not hate 
us, but that the best men in England 
were our friends, and that all thought- 
ful Englishmen have been our friends 
from that time to this, the men of the 
Revolution and the fathers of our 
Constitution finding their greatest 
eulogists in English statesmen like 
Brougham and Gladstone. We want 
our people to know that the English 
people were not our enemies in the 
time of the Civil War; that Lord John 
Russell and Lord Palmerston no more 
truly represented the English people 
then than Lord Salisbury repre- 
sented the English people last Decem- 
ber in refusing arbitration on the 
Venezuela question. How quickly 
the tone was changed when Parlia- 
ment assembled and Harcourt and 
Balfour and the rest — Liberals and 
Conservatives alike—were heard! 
The great mass of the best English 
thought and feeling, from Cobden and 
Bright to the millionsof working men, 
were with us in the Civil War, praying 
and working for our success. The 
best English thought and feeling were 
with us in the Revolution, and have 
always been with us. These things 
the people need to know. When they 
know them, when they have the true 
view of English history in its relation 
to America, the century-old hatred 
and grudge will begin to die, and eter- 
nal peace between the nations will be 
sure. 
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So much we had written in the late 
June days, when the following inter- 
esting news item appeared in our 
newspapers: 

“Samuel Plimsoll, the Englishman 
who has won immortality by giving to 
the safety load-line of British ships the 
name ‘Plimsoll mark,’ is in New York. 
He hopes to start a movement here 
which will tend to eradicate what he 
terms our ‘inherited and unjust dis- 
like of and ill-feeling toward the 
mother country.’ Mr. Plimsoll is 
over seventy years of age. He said 
yesterday: ‘I have come to this coun- 
try to see if I cannot find the cause of 
the unjust dislike the Americans have 
for the mother country. That feeling 
is so uncalled for that there must be 
some cause for it,—fancied cause, I 
think. We in England have no such 
feeling toward America. We have 
only sympathy and admiration for her. 
It seems strange to me that you 
should allow the ill feeling caused by 
a war of 120 years ago still to exist. 
You must remember that nine-tenths 
of the English people were opposed 
to the war at the time, and that the re- 
maining one-tenth, the governing 
class, was divided within itself on the 
subject. Why let the acts of a daft 
old king who was in retirement for 
insanity two or three times cause an 
everlasting animosity toward the 
England of to-day, which has no 
more to do with that time than the 
United States of to-day has? I be- 
lieve the prejudice starts with the 
children and is taught to them from 
school histories that mistake facts; 
and in these histories I think the 
remedy lies. I have gathered to- 
gether all the histories that are used 
in the board schools of England. 
There are thirty-four of them. I ex- 
amined them carefully, and I did not 
find the slightest unkind allusion to 
the United States in one. And so I 
have come to this country to examine 
the school histories used here. I 


have been told, and believe, that most 
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of them are unfair; that they foster a 
wrong feeling toward the mother 
country. I hope to live long enough 
to bring this to the attention of think- 
ing men, so that a reform can be be- 
gun. If we begin with the children, 
I think the rest will work out itself.’ ” 


* 


The remarks which we have made 
above could have no more striking 
confirmation than this mission. of 
Samuel Plimsoll. We bid him God- 
speed in his noble effort to promote 
a true understanding of English his- 
tory in its relation to America. And 
we ask our teachers and our people to 
consider whether what he says is not 
the truth and whether it is not a 
matter of deep import. We have 
spoken of the tone of the popular 
English histories, used in the schools 
and by the people, in treating the 
American Revolution. Let our read- 
ers turn for illustration to a popular 
book like Gardiner’s “English His- 
tory for Young Folks.” Here is the 
brief word of Dickens in his “Child’s 
History of England,”—brief, but how 
clear and just the impression which it 
leaves: 

“It was in the reign of George the 
Third that England lost North 
America, by persisting in taxing her 
without her own consent. That im- 
mense country, made independent 
under Washington and left to itself, 
became the United States, one of the 
greatest nations of the earth.” 

If we turn to the popular “Readings 
from English History,” edited by 
John Richard Green, made up of se- 
lections from the best historians upon 
the decisive and noteworthy events in 
English history, we find that the 
account of the Battle of Bunker Hill 
is drawn from none other than our 
American Bancroft! And no better 
illustration can be given of the spirit 
in which the best English historians 
treat the American Revolution than 
the following passages upon George 


. 


the Third and Washington, from 
Green’s chapter on the Revolution in 
his “History of the English People,” 
the most popular English history in 
our time. The service of such writ- 
ing, we say,—and this is but repre- 
sentative of the common treatment of 
the American Revolution in the pop- 
ular English histories for the schools 
and the people—is of incalculable 
benefit to Americans and Englishmen 
in their relations for the present and 


the future. 
* 


* * 


“For the first and last time since 
the accession of the House of Han- 
over,” says Mr. Green speaking of 
George the Third, “England saw a 
king who was resolved to play a part 
in English politics; and the part 
which George the Third succeeded in 
playing was undoubtedly a mem- 
orable one. In ten years he reduced 
government to a shadow and turned 
the loyalty of his subjects into dis- 
affection. In twenty he had forced 
the colonies of America into revolt 
and independence, and brought Eng- 
land to the brink of ruin. Work such 
as this has sometimes been done by 
very great men, and often by very 
wicked and profligate men; _ but 
George was neither profligate nor 
great. He had a smaller mind than 
any English king before him save 
James the Second. He was wretch- 
edly educated, and his natural taste 
was of the meanest sort. “Was there 
ever such stuff,’ he used to ask, ‘as 
Shakespeare?’ Nor had he the ca- 
pacity for using greater minds than 
his own, by which some sovereigns 
have concealed their natural littleness. 
On the contrary, his only feeling to- 
wards great men was one of jealousy 
and hate. He longed for the time 
when ‘decrepitude or death’ might put 
an end to Pitt, and even when death 
had freed him from this ‘trumpet of 
sedition,’ he denounced the proposal 
for a public monument as ‘an offen- 
sive measure to me personally.’ But 
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dull and petty as his temper was, he 
was clear as to his purpose and ob- 
stinate in the pursuit of it. And his 
purpose was to rule. ‘George,’ his 
mother, the Princess of Wales, had 
continually repeated to him, in youth, 
“George, be king.’ He called him- 
self always ‘a Whig of the Revolution,’ 
and he had no wish to undo the work 
which he believed the Revolution to 
have done. His wish was not to gov- 
ern against law, but simply to gov- 
ern, to be freed from the dictation of 
parties and ministers, to be in effect 
the first minister in the State. How 
utterly incompatible such a dream was 
with the Parliamentary constitution 
of the country as it had received its 
final form from Sunderland we have 
already seen; but George was re- 
solved to carry out his dream.” 

On the other hand, let us read Mr. 
Green’s passage upon Washington: 
“No nobler figure ever stood in the 
forefront of a nation’s life. Wash- 
ington was grave and courteous in 
address; his manners were simple and 
unpretending; his silence and the 
serene calmness of his temper spoke 
of a perfect self-mastery; but there 
was little in his outer bearing to reveal 
the grandeur of soul which lifts his 
figure with all the simple majesty of 


an ancient statue out of the smaller 
passions, the meaner impulses, of the 
world around him. What recom- 
mended him for command as yet was 
simply his weight among his fellow 
land-owners of Virginia and the ex- 
perience of war which he had gained 
by service in Braddock’s luckless ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne. It 
was only as the weary fight went on 
that the colonists learned little by 
little the greatness of their leader, his 
clear judgment, his heroic endurance, 
his silence under difficulties, his calm- 
ness in the hour of danger or defeat, 
the patience with which he waited, 
the quickness and hardness with 
which he struck, the lofty and serene 
sense of duty that never swerved from 
its task through resentment or jeal- 
ousy, that never through war or peace 
felt the touch of a meaner ambition, 
that knew no aim save that of guard- 
ing the freedom of his fellow country- 
men, and no personal longing save 
that of returning to his own fireside 
when their freedom was secured. It 
was almost unconsciously that men 
learned to cling to Washington with 
a trust and faith such as few other 
men have won, and to regard him 
with a reverence which still hushes us 
in presence of his memory.” 

















Thrifty Phyllis goes to town, an 
leaves her gallant sighing: 
Phyllis maketh oer a gown, 
That 15 why she goeth down; 

SS he would be a-buying 
Ivory Soap, to cleanse it sweetl ; 


Ribbons, that shall deck it neat ys 


Dack she $00n b ing 
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